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As It Looks From Mid-Pacific 


Gregg M. Sinclair 


President, University of Hawaii 


HE year 2000 is only forty-six years away, a short enough time 


in the memory of many of us. What will the world be like then? 


Can anyone doubt that — if the atomic bomb lets us have a world 


at all —these intervening years will see the rise of Asia to over- 


whelming importance? India, China, Indonesia, Indo-China, — yes, 


they are down economically, backward from the point of view of an 


industrial civilization. Yet, as Gandhi once pointed out, “There is 


more to life than increasing its speed.” The peoples of these and 


other Asiatic countries have qualities that resemble those of our 


forebears in Europe and Britain before Watt invented the steam 


engine, and it will be upon these characteristics that this Asiatic 


renaissance will be built. I refer to such qualities as people close 


to the soil have shown down the ages: a willingness to work: a 


decency in family relations: a religious sensitivity to the unknown 


forces, and a capacity for improvement. 


p' ISSIBLY because so many of our fellow citizens have their 
ancestral roots in Asiatic countries. we in the Territory of Hawaii 


have been conscious of the significance of this world movement for a 


great many vears. Though the University of Hawaii is not an old 


university, almost from the beginning it has offered courses in 


Japanese and Chinese subjects, and these courses have been extremely 


popular, not only with those of Japanese or Chinese descent, but also 


with haoles (Caucasians). Even now our current curriculum lists 


forty-seven courses relative to Asia: in language, literature, history, 
) olds 


government and international affairs, art, philosophy, sociology. 


anthropology. It is our aim to give our students a well balanced 
intellectual diet. 
We have felt that the world has been poised upon the threshold 


2 
: 


of a Pacific Era. “Pacific Era and Education” was the theme of our 
anniversary celebration in 1947, As far back as 1939, we held an 


East-West Philosophers’ Conference. This was repeated on a broader 
| 


scale just ten years later. In 1959 a third such conference is pro- 
jected. Meantime, we are planning a conference on “Race Relations 
in World Perspective” in cooperation with the University of Chicago 
and the University of California during the 1954 summer session. 


E hear a lot about Point IV experts; how proficient they are in 

their work; how lacking they are in a knowledge of the psychol- 
ogy of the people they have to work with. This is natural. We in 
America have never been deeply concerned with faraway peoples. 
We shall make mistakes, of course; yet with the stakes so high — no 
less than the “mind of Asia” — we should make as few as possible. 
We cannot tread on spiritual toes with impunity. 

If we are not to make costly errors in terms of money, time, and 
prestige, our representatives — our diplomats, businessmen, military 
leaders, educators, agricultural trainees — must be familiar with the 
thinking of Asiatic peoples, with their cultural patterns, their beliefs. 
their psychology, with the motivating factors which rule their 
thinking. 

Whatever happens militarily in Asia, we shall always be faced 
with human problems of relationship between the hemispheres: and 
no one can deny that the more we know of the peoples we are dealing 
with the better will be our approach. Yet we should realize that 
the same kinds of problems we face will probably confront our grand- 
children. It is human nature to believe, however, that whatever we 
do to make for enlightenment will be all to the good. Asia will 
never be less important to us than it is now; our thesis is that it is 
certain to become more important with every decade. 
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The Need for Historical Scholarship 
in Southeast Asia 


Michael W. Moynihan 


OR the new nations of Southeast 
Asia. the attainment of full or par- 
tial independence in the postwar 

period brought with it a host of critical 

problems. Of these, the most urgent was 
the need for economic rehabilitation and 
development. Besides repairing the rav- 
ages of war and rebellion, basic changes 
were imperative in the backward, colo- 
nial economies that marked most of the 
region. These undertakings have, quite 
properly, been given priority by both 
the nations concerned and the world at 
large. 

Of a less pressing nature. but in the 


MoyniHan, editorial assistant on 
The New York Times, studied on a Fulbright 
grant in Burma in 1952-53. 


long run perhaps even more important. 
were the great ideological questions 
facing the countries of Southeast Asia. 
The tasks of developing a nationalism 
based on rational considerations rather 
than xenophobia and chauvinism, of 
furthering the penetration of govern- 
ment on a democratic basis, and of 
avoiding either autocratic reaction or 
the delusions of communism will, in 
addition to the more immediate prob- 
lems, determine the success or failure 
of these states. 

During the period of my Fulbright 
grant to Burma, I was able to travel 
rather extensively throughout this region 
and, to some degree, observe the prog- 
ress being made in these matters. As a 
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social science student, my interest lay 
primarily in the latter problems, espec- 
ially that of nationalism. Since modern 
nationalism is dependent, to a large 
extent, upon the existence of a unifying 
body of history, my first approach to 
these subjects was through the historical 
literature of the area. The student in 
this field is struck immediately with the 
magnificent work that has been accomp- 
lished in a relatively short time. Al- 
though the Western powers have had 
outposts in Southeast Asia for centuries. 
it was not until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century that really serious pene- 
tration took place. In the immediate 
van of the empire carvers came the his- 
torians, bringing with them the tradi- 
tions and techniques of European schol- 
arship and. of even greater importance, 
the Western concept of history as mean- 
ingful and instructive rather than mere 
vainglorious chronicling of events. Des- 
pite severe handicaps, this handful of 
early historians was able to make great 
strides in piecing together the history of 
the region. 

It is a fair viewpoint that these early 
historians such as Phayre and Harvey in 
Burma. Wood Thailand, Coedés in 
Indo-China, Krom in Indonesia and 
their associates played a critical role in 
the growth of nationalism in these coun- 
tries, The spectacular discovery of Ankor 
Wat and its recovery from the jungle 
provided an indication of the glory of 
the indigenous Khmer civilization, that 
helped to restore the Southeast Asian’s 
pride in face of the apparently superior 
European culture. The writings of these 
historians established the continuity of 
the history of the countries in which 
they worked. For the emerging class of 
Europeanized intellectuals, they provided 
a link with the past and with the whole 
of the country—with what Barres called 
La terre et les morts. It is this asso- 


A Nagao shrine near a pagoda in Moul- 

mein. The veneration of the snake- 

dragon Naga is a relic of the Ari Budd- 

hism of pre-Pagan Burma. Indian in 

origin, the Naga is part of the Sivite 
legend. 


A Burmese ogre guarding the entrance 
to a pagoda. The ogres are relics of 
pre-Buddhist animism. 
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ciation of one’s self with the whole na- 
tion which can be said to be at the heart 
of modern nationalism. These intellec- 
tuals were to lead the movement that 
would bring about the end of European 
domination. Thus, in this way, as in 
others, modern imperialism helped to 
bring about its own demise. 

Impressive as the work of these early 
historians was, far greater work remains 
to be accomplished. As would be ex- 
pected, the work of these scholars is 
riddled with errors. In many cases, in- 
terpretation has been beclouded by the 
value judgments of a colonial era, but 
the greatest weakness lies in the incom- 
pleteness of the work. The initial paucity 
of documents is one cause of this short- 
coming. It was not until 1911, for 
example, that the discovery of the so- 
called Burmese “Rosetta stone” contain- 
ing inscriptions in the Pali, Mon, and 
Pyu languages provided the key to the 


period of Burmese history before the 
building of Pagan in the eleventh cen- 


tury. However, an even more crucial 
fault lay in the error of approaching 
the region on a fragmentary basis. In 
most historians worked almost 
exclusively in their own colonial enclave 
and, as a consequence, there is a lack of 
perspective in their work and a failure 
to appreciate the cultural similarity and 
historical links among the nations of 


cases, 


The magnificent Thatbyinnyu Temple at Pagan. 
Built in 1144, it is one of the finest examples 
of Pagan architecture. 


Southeast Asia. As historians acquire 
more abundant documents in the region 
and slowly fit in the interlocking parts 
from outside the area — from Europe. 
India. and China — a whole new pattern 
of early Southeast Asian history is 


In the background is the Shwed- 
agon Pagoda at Rangoon. One 
of the great pilgrimage centers 
of the Theravada Buddhism, it 
rises 326 feet from its plat- 
form and is a perfect example 
of the Burmese pagoda. Legend 
ascribes it an age of 2,500 
years. 
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Shan women winnowing rice in the village bazaar at Taunggyi. In the background is a Taungthu 
woman. 


a Water buffalo drawing teak logs out of the Irrawaddy at Mandalay 7 built 


emerging. We seem to be on the brink 
of marvelous discoveries. 


But who is to do the work? Euro- 
peans, by and large, have shown the 
way. Yet the role of the scholar in 
Southeast Asia. especially in the Bud- 
dhist countries, have always been a high- 
ly esteemed one. In Burma, today, there 
is still no honorific stronger than that 
of says or teacher. The introduction of 
Western techniques succeeded in adding 
to the already established prestige of the 
scholar. It would be a happy situation 
indeed if this fusion of Eastern respect 
for scholarship and Western methodol- 
ogy with its purposeful view of history 
had continued and expanded after the 
departure of the European. The flame of 
learning must now be tended by schol- 
ars native to the region. Unfortunately, 
there are alarming indications that it 
will not be. 


In each of these countries, there exist 
persons and groups who feel that the 
injustices of imperialism give them lése 
majesté to discard the tenets of scholar- 
ship on any historical question that 
would seem to involve national prestige. 


Convocation at the University of Rangoon. In 
the background is the once resplendent library. 


A Burmese girl winnowing rice. The hat 
and headwrapping are for protection 
against the sun. 


An aged Buddhist monk or phongy/. As 

in medieval Europe the clergy provided 

the teachers and scholars of the Buddhist 
world. 
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The ruins of the main gate to the ancient city of Pagan. Destroyed by the Mongols in 1287, Pagan 
existed for 200 years as one of the greatest cities in Southeast Asia 


On the other hand, they would permit 
errors to remain uncorrected, if these 
errors show their nation in a favorable 
light. It is shocking that in at least one 
country this type of “official history” is 


taught in classrooms as litany. Those: 


who would suppress and rewrite history 
can be found in every country. but the 
great danger in Southeast Asia is that 
very little will be done to counter this 
movement by influential body of 
dedicated scholars. 

The future of discoveries in 
Southeast Asia is at a critical point to- 
day. The studies of Coedés, Krom, Hall. 
Levi and Briggs would seem to indicate 
that the early history of the region has 
been both neglected and misunderstood. 
The long-held belief in an early Indian- 
ization of the region is apparently to be 
discarded. The existence of a highly 
developed. truly Southeast Asian culture 


new 


is being revealed. However. the work 
yet to be done is immense. The French 
and the Dutch have achieved stirring 
results from the epigraphical work they 
have accomplished in Indo-China and 


Indonesia. Yet. even in these countries 


there remain considerable digging and 


deciphering to be done. The excavations 
now going on at the ancient Khmer port 
of Oc Eo, located on the Kra Isthmus, 
give promise of providing important 
connecting links between second and 
third century civilization of the region 


The author on an elephant with a Mon Mahout 
at a sawmill in Moulmein. 
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as well as internal evidence of their 


development. 


Burma, according to Professor Hall. 
has the largest collection of inscriptions 
in the whole region. Unfortunately. they 
have been most inadequately studied. 
The impressive work of early scholars 
such as Duroiselle and Blagden is pres- 
ently being supplemented by the efforts 
of Luce and some of his associates at 
the London School of Oriental Studies. 
but there are practically no Burmese stu- 
dents entering the field. The training re- 
quired for this work is long and arduous. 
Phe rewards are only the traditional ones 
of the scholar. These rewards no longer 
seem to have much appeal to the edu- 
eated youth of Southeast Asia. While 
studying in Burma. | was continually 
made aware of this problem. An indiff- 
erent attitude towards the undramatic 
work of research and a ready acceptance 
of peeudo-history, when it is pleasing. 
seemed io mark the tenor of the modern 
student. 


The University of Rangoon, once one 
of the finest academic institutions in 
Southeast Asia, underwent great deteri- 
oration during the war and the chaotic 
period that followed the achievement of 
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Burmese boys on the platform 

of the Kyaik-than-lan Pagoda 

in Moulmein striking its famous 
bell with a deer antler. 


independence. The physical plant. suf- 
fered severely during the Japanese oc- 
cupation. The wanton destruction of its 
magnificent: library including irre- 
placeable historical. manuscripts was 
2 frightful tragedy. The removal of the 
European members of the teaching staff 
following independence was another seri- 


ous blow. Yet. despite these handicaps. 
the University has made great strides in 
r-habilitating its physical plant. re-equip- 
ping its libraries and competently staff- 
ing its faculties. The teaching of Burmese 
history has been made obligatory, and 


the social sciences remain a popular 
field. Unhappily. the emphasis in these 
studies is on current political affairs. 
The development of methodological dis- 
ciplines and thorough training re- 
search techniques is considerably neglec- 
ted. Language study. especially in the 
Pyu and Mon tongues 
tial for historical studies of any conse- 


which is essen- 

quence is practically non-existent. 
The reasons for this lamentable state 
of affairs would seem to lie in a very 
prevalent misconception of the value of 
historical studies. Modern nationalism 
has. at least among the intellectuals, 
weakened the traditional status of the 
true scholar and has led to a departure 
* Continued on page 31 
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An International Incident 


Shirley Jackson 


Reprinted by permission, 
Copr. 1953 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


are. in our family. reasonably 
| io citizens — we hang out a 

flag on Decoration Day. observe 
the Fourth of July with noisy cheer. 
pay our taxes with reluctance but on 
time. the with the green 
light. do not use the mails to defraud 
but until this summer the possibility of 
entering actively into the practical polli- 


cross street 


cies of the United States government was 
not one we had considered seriously : 
our active participation in the operations 
of the government had been confined. 
not to put too fine a point on it. to 
voting. This complacent footing was re- 
cently blasted rudely out from under us. 

There is a college in our town. and 
that fact underlay the whole affair. Our 
son Laurie and various of his cronies 
made liberal use of the campus baseball 
hot 
including one blistering 


diamond during the summer days. 


Sunday after- 


lock. 


sitting reading a mystery 


noon when. about three Was 


story upon 
our own front porch. Through the still 


air could hear the distant enraged 


shouts of ten-year-olds discussing the 
accuracy of a thrown ball: 
daughters. shiny from their morning 


our two 
swim. were playing in the sandbox: the 
baby had awakened cheerful from his 
nap and was singing to himself in the 
play pen. holding aloft one small foot. 
My husband was slowly relaxing into 
that heavy-eved state which hits him 
about the seventh inning of the baseball 
broadcast. and) which slips impercep- 
tibly into a nap before dinner. | had just 
showered and changed into a clean skirt 
and blouse. and was in the process of 
deciding that it was really too hot to 
fry chicken. and that | would. instead. 
(tuna 
the 
halt 


make some simple cool salad 
fish? shot 
road on his bike and came to a 


when Laurie down 
half an inch from the porch steps. 

“Got to get ready.” he said gaspingly. 
vaulting the porch rail. “Hurry.” 

“Laurie. its just hot to 
around like that. Youll have sunstroke 
or something: 


too race 


nothing is important 


enough to 


i 


“Company,” Laurie said. 
coming over. Here.” 

I rose abruptly. “People?” 

“Got to hurry. They'll be here in a 
minute.” Laurie started through the 
door, and I followed after him, saying. 
“Wait, who —” 

“Got to talking to them. Ball field. 
Said they'd be right over. We got to 
hurry.” He headed for the stairs. “Bet- 
ter put on a clean shirt,” he said. 

If Laurie intended, unadvised, to put 
on a clean shirt, immediate and violent 
action of some kind was called for from 
me. I moved swiftly to the study door. 
opened it and said “Company,” and 
heard my husband groan, I then passed 
through the house to the back door, 
from which I shouted “Jannie! Sally!” 
and was rewarded by a distant answer- 
ing voice. “Clean shirt,” I said thought- 
fully, and went up the stairs two at a 
time and into the girls’ room, where | 
found two nearly clean dresses, skidded 
into the boys’ room, where Laurie was 
buttoning his best Hawaiian-print shirt. 
snatched a sun suit for Barry, called 
downstairs, “Porch chairs.” and stopped 
long enough to run a comb through my 
hair. “Who are these people?” I shout- 
ed to Laurie, and he shouted back from 
his room, “Visiting college. One's 
named Yashamoto, think.” 

Remotely | recalled rumors I had 
heard of a group of foreign students 
visiting our college for an orientation 
course in this country. “How many are 
there?” I shouted across to Laurie, but 
he had gone downstairs. Serve them 
coffee. | thought frantically, or perhaps 
something typically American. Hot 
dogs? No. no, not in the middle of 
a hot afternoon. Iced coffee; iced coffee. 
and there was a box of doughnuts in 
the breadbox if the children hadn't got 
to it. Cookies? I wish I had some ice 
cream. | thought. taking the three bot- 


“People 


tom steps in one leap. I was plugging 
in the electric coffeepot when Jannie 
and Sally came through the back door. 
I threw their dresses at them and said, 
“Company. Wash your faces.” They 
disappeared, murmuring, and | moved 
swiftly out to Barry, who was amused 
at the idea of wearing the sun suit, since 
it was the first article of formal attire 
he had seen since summer’s start. I tied 
Sally’s sash, took a swipe at each head 
with the hairbrush, heard voices out- 
side, emptied an ashtray on my way to 
the door, ducked my mystery out of 
sight, and opened the door. “Good 
afternoon,” I said, only slightly out of 
breath, 


HERE were six of them. “Good 
ea? said a gentlemen in a 

red, white, and blue striped tie, who 
was, it turned out, the spokesman. “My 
name has been Horogai Yashamoto. 
Thank you very much for invitation to 
your home.” 

“We are delighted that you have 
come,” I said, trapped without thinking 
into a kind of stilted formality. “Will 
you come in?” 

I held the door open, and they filed 
solemnly in past me and then lined up 
inside. Each of them was wearing an 
identification button, and as Mr. Yasha- 
moto introduced them, one by one, I 
kept trying to look sidewise at the names 
on the identification buttons, hoping 
they would forgive mispronunciations. 
The two Japanese were Mr. Yashamoto 
and Mr. Masamitsu: there were three 
people from Brazil. Mr. and Mrs, Fer- 
nandes and Mr. Lopes; and a tall gentle- 
man with a black beard, who was from 
Ceylon and whose name I never learned. 
because I got it first as Babar and no 
amount of correction, after that, could 
make me change it. “How do you do?” 
I kept saying. “How do you do?” 
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For one hideous minute, we all stood. 
just inside the front door, smiling eager- 
ly at one another and all obviously try- 
ing helplessly to find some civil. neat. 
appropriate comment for the situation: 
then, blessedly, the study door opened 
and my husband, inadequately briefed 
by Laurie. came out with his mouth 
open. 

“Good afternoon,” Mr. Yashamoto 
said. with his little bow. “Thank you 
very much for invitation to this home. 
We are pleased to have met you. We 
are pleased at seeing family life here.” 

My husband took a deep breath. 
“Glad you could come,” he said man- 
fully. 

“Hi,” said Laurie, appearing behind 
him. “Hi, fellas.” 

Mr. Yashamoto bowed again to Lau- 
rie. “Our small friend Lorri.” he said. 
smiling. “We are meeting your parents 
now.” 

“And m/sisters.” Laurie said. waving 
at Jannie and Sally, who were standing 
shyly in the kitchen doorway. “The big 
one’s Jannie. The little one’s Sally.” 

Mr. Yashamoto approached formally. 
and bowed to each of them. “Jonny.” 
he said. “Solly.” 

“H'lo.” said Jannie, almost inaudibly. 
and Sally giggled and crossed her feet. 

“And m’brother Barry,” said Laurie. 

Mr. Yashamoto, following Laurie's 
pointing finger, bowed again, to the 
play pen. “Bolly,” he said. 

“Well.” said Laurie, who seemed at 
the moment to be in entire control of the 
situation, “let’s all siddown, then.” 

Hesitantly, edging and backing and 
bowing and countering, they found 
chairs. I sat briefly, until I was positive 
that our visiting gentlemen were firmly 
set into position, and then said “Excuse 
me” and raced back into the kitchen. 
where | took down glasses and set them 
on a tray, got out ice, and spread the 


doughnuts thinly on a plate and padded 
the spaces between them with ginger- 
Give the coffee another five 
minutes. | thought. Sugar and cream. 
Spoons. When | came back to the living 
room, | found our guests sitting. each 
with hands folded in lap. and all turned 


snaps. 


intently toward Laurie. who was saying. 


| 


“And the thing is. when you're playing 
second and there's a heavy hitter up, 
you wanna play deep, see. —~ 
Everyone stood up again when I came 
to the doorway. and I said. “No, no, 
sit down, please.” and finally sat myself, 
abruptly. onto the telephone-table chair, 
so that Mr. Yashamoto and Mr. Masa- 
mitsu and Mr, Fernandes and Mr. Lopes 
and Mr. Babar would also sit down. 
Laurie started to talk again. I noted 
that Mrs. Fernandes was giving him that 
gaze of hypnotized attention which usu- 
ally means a state of utter bewilderment, 
that my husband was eveing Mr. Yasha- 
moto in the manner of a monomaniac 
who intends shortly to enter upon his 
field of interest 
and that Jannie and Sally between them 
had cornered Mr. Fernandes: Laurie 
gave every indication of being about to 
describe, in detail. the several innings of 
his latest game. and Mr. Babar had a 
small notebook in which he was writing 
busily, pausing occasionally to glance 
curiously at the books on the shelves, or 


(in this case, coins), 
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the children’s bare feet. or the rug. or 
the table lamps. and then returning 
to his notebook to write again. 

“Trouble with most long-ball hitters. 
vou got to 
purposefully. and T turned to Mr. Lopes. 
who left. 
him politely and he smiled back. 

I strongly suppressed a basic supersti- 
tion that came unbidden to my mind (if 


Laurie was continuing 


Was on omy and smiled at 


vou talk /oud enough you can make 
them understand) and said. very softly. 
“And how long have you been here. 
Mr. Lopes?” 

He looked) surprised. thought. 
“Ten minute?” he said at last. tenta- 
tively. 

“No. no. How lor 
in this country 7” 

\vain he thought. “Joao.” he said 
hesitantly. “Joao Lopes.” 

I smiled and nodded. “And do you 
like it?” I asked. 

“Oh.” he said. pondering. “Very 
much.” he said finally. and we both 
smiled. and nodded. and repeated “Very 


ig have vou been 


much.” and smiled again. 

“This is fine country.” Mr. Yasha- 
moto said. “Very eatable food in this 
country. 

“We especially.” Mr. Masamitsu said. 
“we especially enjoy hot dog. And mus- 
tard.” he added wistfully, spa- 
ehetti.” 

“Boy!” Laurie 
“And relish. And pickle.” 

“Peeckle7” Mr. Masamitsu turned 
wonderingly to Laurie. “*Peeckle?” 

*Peeckle.” said Sally. enchanted into 
speech. *Peeckle. peeckle, domineeckle.” 

“Anyway.” Laurie said. loudly over- 


said. sighed. 


riding his sister. “I suppose you know 
what rice is. | guess? | guess you eat a 
lot of rice at home. don’t you?” 

Mr. Masamitsu shuddered delicately. 
“Indeed no.” he said with eagerness. 
“Indeed do not: eat 


me. no rice. 


Indigestion.” Everyone smiled. and 
nodded. 

Mr. Babar for a minute 
head from his notebook. regarded Mr. 
Masamitsu intently. obviously debated 
making a note. and then reluctantly re- 
frained: instead. he leaned toward Sally 


and touched her hair gingerly. and Sal- 


raised his 


ly turned and said “Hey!” 

“You are most kind.” Mr. Yashamoto 
said suddenly to my husband. “to allow 
us to come into this country of yours.” 

It was at that moment that. as I say. 
the United States government. flags fly- 
ing. walked into our living room and sat 
down. [ could see my husband's eves 
widen and knew that without: warning 
the same realization had come to us 
both: here we were. unprepared. in a 
of ambassadorial role. forced to 
stand or fall by our reasonably dutiful 
way of life. We spoke simultaneously. 
(Was that “Yankee Doodle” sounding 
in the distance?) “Nice of you to come.” 
my husband said. and I said with a 


great heartiness. “L hope you enjoy it 


sort 


here.” Then we all smiled and nodded 
again to each other. and [| muttered 


“Coffee. fled to the 
kitchen. 


every one?” and 


and Sally. with great plans 


for passing plate s of cookies. follow- 


ed me into the kitchen. and | gave 
Jannie the sugar and cream and Sally 
the plate of doughnuts. and went after 
them with the tray of iced coffee. Each 
of our guests solemnly accepted a glass 
of iced coffee and I believe most. of 
them thought this a ceremonial to be 
followed precisely —a spoonful of sugar 
and a little cream. and then. finally. one 
doughnut. Food. no matter how cere- 
monial, had its usual gracious effect. and 
I felt my position as international host- 
ess relax slightly as. glasses and dough- 


nuts in hand. our guests stirred. and 
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rose. and spoke to one another. and 
Mr. Yashamoto at last 
animated conversation 


moved around, 
entered into an 
with my husband about Japanese coins. 
Laurie Mr. Masamitsu 


with loving detail the several beauties of 


and discussed 
the hamburger. the corn on the cob. the 
hot biscuit. Jannie took Mr. Fernandes 
by the hand and led him off to see our 
five new kittens. Mr. Babar settled down 
to a painstaking scrutiny of the wall- 
paper. Sally was telling Mr. Lopes. with 
dramatic action, the story of the three 
bears. And I went over to sit beside Mrs. 
Fernandes on the couch and said. “What 
a lovely skirt.” 
with heavy gold embroidery around the 


(It was flaming red. 


hem. and | would have given my eye- 
teeth to have one like it.) 
I said. 

“Yes?” she said, 
English, no.” 

thought deeply. “Lovely.” said. 
touching her skirt. 

She watched me, and then. touching 
her skirt) turn. 


*Lovelee?” 


“Lovely” 


“I do not espeak 


said imitatively. 


“Wait a 
I said. holding up one finger 
in what | believed might be a universal 


Inspiration came me. 
minute.” 


signal for patience, and | hurried out to 
where Barry. in 
thoughtfully 
strap. 


his play pen. was 
chewing on his sun-suit 
| lifted him. gave him a quick 
swipe across the bottom to make sure he 
was dry. and then brought him back and 
put him 
“Baby.” said triumphantly. 


She put her arms around him and 


into” Mrs. Fernandes’s lap. 


hugged him. and Barry. craning his 
neck back to see her, regarded her for a 
minute with a slight frown, and then ap- 
parently decided that she was likable. 
and smiled. wondered briefly. watch- 
ing him. if Barry’s warm smile were 
not precisely the smile. friendly but 
bewildered. that we had all been using 


toward one another as a substitute for 
communication, and | looked upon my 
younger son with fond pride. 

“Bebe?” Mrs. She 


held out her finger and Barry grasped 


said Fernandes, 
it. and they both smiled again: she look- 
both 
reached up and took 


ed at me and we nodded and 


laughed. Barry 
hold of one of her gold earrings. and 
she spoke to him rapidly in Portuguese, 
and Barry smiled. and she and [ looked 
at one another and laughed again. It 
Was a masterpiece of communication. 

“Bolly 77 she said to me. 

“Barry.” 

“Ah.” she said. “Bar-ree.” She spoke 
to him again. and he answered her in his 
language. which was surely as compre- 
hensible to her as mine. and he showed 
her his four teeth and got her earring 
in his hand to play with. We were get- 
ting along famously. 

We were all beaming at one another 
once again when someone spoke sudden- 
ly behind me. “Do you eat?™ 

Startled. | turned. It was Mr. Babar. 
squatting beside my chair, “Do you eat” 

he paused. pencil in hand ~~ “breflist 
food?” he finished finally. 

Blinking. I said. “Well. of course. we 


send for the space goggles on the car- 


tons. but | personally 

“The little Bolly — what eats he?” 

“Cereal.” said meekly. “Strained 
baby food.” Mr. Babar frowned. shak- 
ing his head. and Mrs. Fernandes and 
Barry stared. uncomprehending. from 
one to the other of us. 

| sighed and stood up. giving them 
both my universal sign of patience. and 
went into the kitchen and came back 
with an unopened box of Barry's cereal 
and a jar of strained squash. | handed 
them to Mr. Babar. He 
them. making notes in his book. “Most 


scowled at 


very interesting.” he said. and reluctanly 
gave them back. 
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I felt like an idiot, but I said, “Would 
you like to keep them? I have plenty 
more.” 

“Keep them? Take them with?” 

“If you want to.” 

I gestured foolishly, but Mr, Babar 
said with pleasure, “Thank you very 
much; this is of the utmost great value.” 
and hastily, as though afraid I might 
after all insist upon taking back my 
cereal and my strained squash, he went 
over to his briefcase and stored them 
away. Then, coming back to where I 
was sitting, he asked, pencil poised, 
“Shampoo?” 

I nearly did international relations 
irreparable harm by giggling. After a 
minute, however, I said, sober-faced, 
“IT wash my hair with it. So do my 
daughters.” 

“Ah.” He wrote. Then he touched 
the sleeve of my blouse with the tip of 
the pencil. “How much?” he asked. 

I stirred uneasily, and glanced around 
to see if my husband was listening, but 
he was showing Mr. Yashamoto our 
authentic Japanese netsuke, a lovely 
little ivory carving that had been my 
birthday present. “This,” I heard Mr. 
Yashamoto say incredulously, “is Jap- 
anese?” 

“Eleven-ninety-eight,” I said very 
softly to Mr. Babar. “But if you don’t 
mind —” 

“Eleven dollar?” 

“Its nylon,” I said, “but please don’t 
tell —” 

He beamed. “Aha,” he said. 
lon.” And he made another note. 

Mrs. Fernandes was singing softly 
to Barry, who lay back against her arm 
making small quiet noises, and Jannie 
and Mr. Fernandes came back into the 
room and I heard Mr. Fernandes say- 
ing, “People from different countries 
seem different, my Jonny, but cats — 
never. Cats are always much alike.” 
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“Except,” said Jannie intelligently, 
“that some of them are black and some 
of them are white and some of them are 
gray and some of them are striped.” 

“True, true,” said Mr. Fernandes. 

Mr. Babar apologetically touched me 
on the arm to attract my _ attention. 
“Television?” he asked anxiously. 

Suddenly, in the middle of a sentence, 
Mr. Yashamato glanced at his watch and 
rose. “One hour,” he announced, and 
our guests stood, all together. Mr. 
Yashamoto came across the room and 
bowed quickly to me. “Thank you very 
much for visit to your home,” he said. 
“You have been most instructive.” 

I leaned down to take Barry from 
Mrs. Fernandes, and she hugged him 
and handed him to me. Between the two 
of us, we managed to pry her earring 
out of his hand. 

“A opportunity not to miss.” Mr. 
Babar said to me, and then, unexpect- 
edly, “I will not reveal cost of clothing.” 
I could have sworn he winked at me. 

Mr. Lopes shook hands with Jannie, 
and Mr. Fernandes removed Sally from 
his lap. “How about a game tomorrow?” 
Laurie said to Mr. Masamitsu. and Mr. 
Masamitsu bowed. “Swell idea.” he said 
precisely. 

“I do hope you'll come again,” I said 

* Continued on page 48 
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Summer Study in Britain 


David J. Wenden 


HE list of awards for American 
T students at British universities is 

growing fast. Rhodes Scholarships, 
Fulbright awards and others are estab- 
lished as the old; and the Marshall 
Scholarships are the newest addition to 
the list. Growing rapidly with the list 
of awards is the number of applicants, 
only a few of whom will be successful. 
You might be one of the hopeful but 
unlucky ones. Or you might not have 
the opportunity to devote one or two 
years to postgraduate work. Profession- 
al plans, family responsibilities, or the 
need to earn money may prevent you 
from even applying for such grants. It 
seems a pity that these considerations 
should debar interested American grad- 
uates from entry to the British universi- 
ties. These universities have a long 


Davip WENDEN is dean of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Summer Session. 


tradition of scholarship along with edu- 
cational methods very different from 
those of the U.S., an eager desire to 
contribute towards better international 
understanding, and a unique share in 
the common English-speaking academic 
heritage. Recognizing this, the British 
universities have since 1947 conducted 
international summer schools designed 
to offer a short but stimulating contact 
with the teaching programs of Birming- 
ham, Edinburgh, London, and Oxford 
Universities. 


Each year specific themes are selected 
by these universities for their summer 
courses, and lecture programs are ar- 
ranged to illustrate the work of British 
universities in the chosen field. The 
Birmingham course, held at Stratford- 
on-Avon with the exceptional facili- 
ties offered by the Shakespeare Institute 


The Radcliffe Camera at Oxford. 
Camilla Simpson in foreground 
is one of the U.S. students who 
attended the Summer School in 
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and the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
chooses as its topic Elizabethan Drama. 
Students from twelve or fifteen different 
countries spend six weeks in this beauti- 
ful Tudor town, studying the historical 
background of the plays of Shakespeare 
and attending a program of lectures 
given by leading English and American 
scholars. In 1954 these will include Pro- 
fessors Allardyce Nicoll. C. J. Sisson. 
L. C. Knights. and G. F. Reynolds. With 
four or five of Shakespeare's plays being 
performed at the Memorial Theatre each 
summer. the student is able to observe 
and criticize the drama of the period 
from another perspective. 
exceptional opportunity 


Here is an 
for absorbing 
the background of the period. consulting 
the collection of books and records in 
the Shakespeare Institute. and for visit- 
ing places associated with Elizabethan 


life. 


The University of Edinburgh offers a 
general survey of the Development oj 


Modern Civilization. The course of lec- 


tures and tutorial groups discusses devel- 
opments in history, literature. and politi- 
cal ideas since the Middle Ages. Students 
can select some topics for special study, 


and they are able to meet the university 
professors and ‘ecturers from several 
Scottish universities. A variety of cul- 
tural and historical attractions and lure 
are to be found at this gateway to the 
beautiful Scottish Highlands and West- 
ern Isles. Strengthening this lovely city’s 
claim to be the Athens of the North is 
the Edinburgh Festival with its beauty 
and exciting program of music and 
drama providing a fitting epilogue to the 
course. 


London's museums, art galleries. and 
concert halls form the background to a 
course in Art, Literature, and Music in 
England in the Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Centuries. Visits to such places 
as the Houses of Parliament. the Covent 
Opera House, Eton 


Garden College, 


At Edinburgh: an American 
coed has an interview with a 


Scottish Nationalist leader. 
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Classroom on the lawn at 
St. Antony's College, Oxford 


Hampton Court and other centers are 
included as illustrations of the architec- 
ture and culture of the period. Leading 
authorities who will lecture to the course 
include: Professor Anthony Blunt. direc- 
tor of the Courtauld Institute of Art and 
Surveyor of the Queen's Pictures: Sir 
Stewart Wilson of the Royal 
House. Covent Garden: and E. Martin 
Browne. producer of T. 8. Eliot's “Cock- 
tail Party” and “The Confidential Clerk.” 
Specialized seminars in small groups of 
three or four students will be given in 
literature. painting. architecture. and 
music, 


Opera 


Although Oxford. the oldest univers- 
ity in Britain. has offer a 
course in Politics and Literature in the 


chosen to 


Twentieth Century, the atmosphere of 
medieval beauty and dignity is condu- 
cive to a sober examination of contem- 
porary political turmoils literary 
fashions. Special attention will be paid 


to writers with a political or sociological 
background: G. 
gether with the 


B. Shaw's politics. to- 


ideas of H. G. Wells. 


D. H. Lawrence. and George Orwell: 
the Catholic philosophy of G. K. Ches- 
terton. Graham Greene. and Evelyn 
Waugh. and the social ideas of T. 5. 
Eliot. will all be considered. Members 
of this course will live in an Oxford 
college and attend lectures given by 
Lord David Cecil. Sir Harold Nicolson. 
Professor K. C, Wheare. Joyvee Cary and 
other university teachers and literary 
critics. 

Naturally students 
countryside and life of Britain as well as 


want to see the 


her universities. It is assumed that they 
will want to work hard during the week 
Visits 
are arranged to nearby places of interest 


and play hard at the week-end. 


members of the Oxford program are 
even carried to Cambridge to see how 
the other half of the world lives. Or 
students are able to plan their own trips 
away. In 1952 a group of students from 
one course considered chartering a plane 
for a week-end visit to the Olympic 
Games in Helsinki. Successful trips can 
be made to the Cotswolds. Devon and 
Cornwall. the Lake District. and London. 
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an inexhaustible mine of cultural treas- 
ures, Questions of common international 
interest (and sometimes disagreement) 
are debated informally by the many na- 
tionalities represented on the courses. 
American college baseball stars have 
shown a marked interest in cricket, and 
the cricket matches between the schools 
at Oxford and Stratford-on-Avon are 
closely fought, the excitement and strain 
broken only by an interval for tea or 
beer and Coca-Cola on the field. On 
these courses friendships are made, in- 
ternational understanding is advanced, 
and a unique insight into British uni- 
versity achievement in these given fields 
is gained. 


The cost of attending a British Uni- 
versity Summer School is comparatively 
low, once the Atlantic has been crossed 
—an average of two hundred dollars 
for board and tuition on a six-week 
program running from late June or 
early July to mid-August. The courses 
have achieved a high reputation in 
American universities and colleges and 
many U.S. institutions are prepared to 
award credit for these programs. Since 
1947 the courses have been attended by 
120 graduates of Columbia University, 
44 from the University of Michigan, 82 
from Yale, 48 from Smith, 47 from 
Harvard, 30 from Bryn Mawr, 25 from 
Wellesley, and students from almost 
every state in the union. The courses 
are small with an average enrollment of 
100, of whom 60 per cent may be Ameri- 
can, the remainder being drawn from a 
wide range of European and Common- 
wealth countries. This limited number 
affords an opportunity for intimate com- 
munity living and close relations be- 
tween the faculty and students, Social 
functions, dances, receptions, debates, 
etc., will be held to give members the 
best opportunity of meeting English 
people of similar age and interests. 


The Institute of International Educa- 
tion in New York, handles American 
applications, and full details can be ob- 
tained from this office and its regional 
branches. It is to be noted that a few 
scholarships covering full or partial tu- 
ition, room, and board are awarded by 
the British universities. The closing 
date for applications is April 7, and 
successful candidates for admission and 
award are notified by May 1 of their 
placement. 


This may well be the chance for you 
to visit Britain and sample the uni- 
versity education enjoyed by graduate 
and undergraduate students in_ their 
universities. Although the courses are 
of comparatively short duration and 
can obviously never offer the same op- 
portunities open to the holder of a 
Fulbright award, for example, they are 
planned by the universities concerned 
to make the best possible use of the 
time available. These are not tourist 
programs for the dilettante who wants 
to see fifteen countries in five weeks, 
without understanding any of them, and 
who will come home with nothing but 
a collection of photographs and two sore 
feet. They are designed for the graduate 
or serious undergraduate who wants to 
travel, to discover what the British uni- 
versities can contribute in his or her 
own field, to read and work in the 
libraries, and to meet people with sim- 
ilar interests from universities in other 
countries. Few of those fortunate enough 
to be accepted on this program have 
ever regretted their decision. Perhaps 
you may wish to consider this venture 
for 1954; perhaps for another year. 
Whatever your future plans, the In- 
stitute of International Education is pre- 
pared to answer your questions about 
the British Universities Summer Schools 
and to direct you to summer study in 
Britain. 
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Language Study and World Affairs 


Earl J. McGrath 


This address which appeared in longer form in the May 1952 issue of the Modern 
Language Journal was delivered by Dr. McGrath who was then U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, at the 35th Annual Meeting of the Central States Modern Language 


Teachers Association. 


N a recent international meeting on 
education the delegate from Egypt 
rose and addressed the audience in 

faultless English. The next day with 
equal fluency and precision he used 
French, the other official conference 
language. In private conversation with 
the representative from Western Ger- 
many he spoke the latter's language. 
And, of course, he was master of his 
own vernacular, Arabic. Though the 
educators from some forty other nations 
were linguistically less versatile than he, 
most of them could use with ease and 
exactness at least one tongue in addition 
to their own. 

At this conference the United States 
was represented by five persons all of 
whom had no less than 19 years of 
formal schooling, and all of whom 
held the Ph.D. degree. Yet no one 
of them could use another language 
well enough to carry on even a private 
conversation fluently, to say nothing of 


addressing the conference formally from 
the floor. This is not an unusual situ- 
ation. Americans who travel in foreign 
lands are quickly impressed with the 
ability of other nationals to understand 
and to speak several languages. They 
are also keenly aware of, and often 
embarrassed by, their own linguistic 
inadequacies. 

But many Americans faced with these 
facts, and unhappily even some who 
have had considerable schooling ask, 
“What difference does it make?” An- 
other response is, “If it is 
necessary for non-English speaking peo- 
ple to communicate with us, let ’em 
learn English.” 
sons 


common 


More chauvinistic per- 
“If we are the most 
powerful nation on earth, and destined 
for world leadership, then certainly 


even say, 


English ought to become the common 
language of mankind -— so why should 
we learn other languages?” A response 


once but one now 


more reasonable 


fe 
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based on a false premise is, “Well the 
Dutch, the French and other Europeans 
need to learn languages because they live 
so near other countries with which they 
have close commercial, diplomatic, and 
social relations. Likewise, the Egyptians 
and other Middle Easterners are at cul- 
tural and commercial crossroads of the 
world where the knowledge of several 
languages is indispensable. But,” so the 
argument runs “with the exception of 
the few Americans whose positions in 
business or Government take them to 
other lands our citizens can get along 
with English.” 

The most charitable off-hand rejoinder 
one can make to such quick generaliza- 
tions is that they stem from ignorance 
of the world position and responsibili- 
ties of the United States. Nevertheless 
these statements must be taken seriously 
for in them many issues concerning the 
place of foreign languages in our schools 
today are to be found. How these 
issues are resolved is a matter of con- 
siderable significance not only in the 
affairs of the nation, but in our own 
individual well. Hence, the 
social, the political, the international 
reasons for the study of languages de- 
serve the thoughtful consideration of all 
who determine the character of Amer- 
ican education. 


lives as 


Our leadership in the United Nations, 
our efforts through the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization to join free nations 
in resisting totalitarian aggression, our 
intellectual and cultural activities in 
connection with Unesco, our technical 
assistance under Point Four and_ the 
Mutual Security Agency, our work in 
the Organization of American States. 
our Fulbright program for the exchange 
of teachers and students — all these ac- 
tivities and a host of others like them 
make our position of international re- 


sponsibility and leadership abundantly 
clear. Whether we discharge our world 
responsibilities well or poorly, foolishly 
or wisely, ignorantly or understanding- 
ly, will be determined by our ability to 
understand other peoples and their abil- 
ity to understand us. 

Only through the ability to use an- 
other language even modestly can one 
really the full 
meaning of being a member of another 
nationality or cultural group. It is in 
our national interest to give as many 


become conscious of 


of our citizens as possible the oppor- 
tunity to gain these cultural insights. 

Educators who study school systems 
of other lands are impressed with the 
fact that in those countries the study of 
foreign languages is not delayed until 
the upper years of schooling. On the 
contrary, in many other parts of the 
world, second and even third languages 
are begun in the early grades. In Swe- 
den. for example, in one type of school 
English is begun at the age of eleven, 
German in the 13th year and French 
in the I4th; in France, a first foreign 
language in the llth and a second in 
the 13th; in Italy a first in the 12th; 
in Egypt. a first in the 9th year and in 
Lebanon in the 6th. Often in the latter 
country bilingualism begins even in the 
kindergarten. | am aware that in most 
of these countries the system of educa- 
tion is more selective than in our own 
that 


and not all children receive lan- 


guage instruction at these early ages. 
The point [ wish to establish now is that 
the citizens of other nations excel ours 
in using foreign languages, and the prin- 
cipal reason for this superiority is that 
they 
languages early in their lives in the 


have the opportunity to study 
school system. 


It is harder to generalize about edu- 
cational practices in the United States 
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than in other lands because the control 
of educational policy and practice here 
is properly placed in the several States 
and communities. Nevertheless it) can 
be said that few elementary schools any- 
where in this country offer instruction 
in foreign languages with the exception 
of the bilingual regions. as for example 
in Florida asd the southwestern states 


where Spanish is spoken. and in Louist- 
ana and Maine where French is com- 
monly used. Hence only a small per- 
centage of American children has an 
opportunity to begin the study or use of 
a language other than their own before 
they enter high school. Yet it is a psy- 
chological fact that young children learn 
new languages easily and idiomatically. 
In learning to speak without accent they 
excel their parents because their speech 
habits are not rigidly formed. If. there- 
fore. easy and natural communication 
is one of the principal aims of language 
instruction, there is good reason to be- 
gin the study of a new tongue at an 
early age. And there is no convincing 
evidence to show that under proper con- 
ditions the learning of another language 
interferes with the further refinement of 
one’s own or causes other psychological 
disturbances. Moreover, the early be- 
ginning of a new language has the ob- 
vious advantage of affording a longer 
period of later schooling during which 
the child can perfect his speaking and 
reading habits. At present, many youth 


begin the study of foreign language so 
late that with all their other academic 
obligations they do not have time to 
gain an actual working facility in the 
new tongue. And there is the further 
advantage in an early start that those 
etudents who have real ability and in- 
terest in language study can undertake 
a second foreign language before the 
end of their formal schooling if they 
wish to do so. 

There is ample evidence to support 
the statement that a speaking knowledge 
of a foreign language is becoming in- 
creasingly useful in nearly all oceupa- 
tions and professions. But quite apart 
from any practical use which is made 
of the knowledge and regardless of 
whether a high degree of skill is de- 
veloped or maintained, foreign language 
study extends the horizon and fosters 
desirable attitudes toward other peoples 

an outcome which is highly important 
in our world today. 

My proposal then is that there he a 
complete reconsideration of the place 
of foreign language study in American 
elementary education. Such reap- 
praisal, | should hope, would lead to 
the offering of foreign language at least 
on an optional basis in many of our 
schools beginning in the feurth, fifth, or 
sixth grades. | am under ne iliusions 
concerning the difhiculties involved in 
such a proposal. In the first’ place, 
twenty-two per cent of all public schools 
have fewer than six rooms. Organized 
language instruction will not be possible 
in many of these schools, but even 
among them an occasional teacher will 
he found who can start a few pupils in 
a new language. In many large schools, 
too, there will be a paucity of teachers 
with the necessary education in foreign 
languages. In time this difficulty should 
be alleviated through enlarged and im- 
proved opportunities for language study 
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in the teacher training institutions. In 
the meantime various temporary devices 
can be used such as making high school 
teachers available on a part-time basis, 
using graduate students part time in 
communities where colleges and uni- 
versilies exist, and employing student 
teachers from nearby teacher training 
institutions. All these plans have been 
tried with success in some American 
cities. 

In San Diego, where 4th, Sth, and 6th 
grade classes in 30 schools are studying 
Spanish, the program has progressed 
through carefully guided experimental 
steps toward an assured place in the 
curriculum. Because of the outstanding 
leadership of principals, central office 
staff, and alert classroom teachers. city- 
wide foreign language offerings in the 
grades are possible in Los Angeles. 
Seattle, and several places in Texas. | 
understand that 10 elementary 
in St. Louis provide foreign language 


schools 


instruction through the cooperation of 
part-time teachers from the high schools. 
Lawrence and other cities in Kansas are 
developing successful techniques with 
student teachers from the University of 


Kansas. In the District of Columbia, 
television programs in French and 
Spanish will soon supplement the reg- 
ular instructional program. But what- 
ever the plan of organization, results 
indicate that elementary school children 
really like to study a foreign language 
and can learn it easily. The parents are 
pleased too. In some communities, in 
fact, the parents and lay public are 
ahead of the schools in their efforts to 
provide opportunities for foreign lan- 

guage experience in the grades. 
Greater emphasis should be given to 
language study in high schools and in 
colleges for the same reasons as apply 
to the elementary schools. It is par- 
ticularly important that young people 
who have begun the study of a foreign 
language in the grades have the op- 
portunity to continue their — study 
through the secondary school and col- 
Officers of Government 
charged with the recruitment of men 
and women for the diplomatic service 
and the various technical assistance pro- 
grams, to take only two illustrations, 
are desperately conscious of the lack of 
* Continued on page 37 


lege years. 


A fanciful painting of the Tower 
of Babel, symbol of confusion 
arising among peoples because 
of their inability to understand 
one another's language. This 
painting, by Pieter Brueghel the 
Elder, was shown recently in 
Paris for the first time as part 
of the D. G. Van Beuningen 
Collection. 
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Language Teaching at Yale 


Theodore Andersson 


a story of language teaching 
according to the modern direct 

method at Yale dates back to about 
1920, when Professor Frederick Bliss 
Luquiens perfected his own system of 
teaching oral Spanish. My colleague. 
Thomas G. Bergin, and | well remember 
learning our Spanish— and very quickly 
and thoroughly too —- by the famous 
Luquiens system. We used to read an 
article from La Prensa; would fit to- 
gether from models in the article a tema, 
which we then memorized: and having 
prepared answers to set questions we 
would in class answer these questions 
and others which our instructor impro- 
vised until the conversation took shape 
and grew —all in Spanish, of course. 
Following Professor Luquiens’ example. 
all the modern language departments at 
Yale modernized their methods, each in 
its own way, so that it can truthfully be 
said that the emphasis on the spoken 
language has been constant since the 
early or middle twenties. 

The next step was taken during the 
Second World War under the influence 
of the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram, President Charles Seymour at that 
time appointed a committee consisting 
of representatives of each of several 
language departments under the chair- 
manship of Dean William C. DeVane to 
study the language situation at Yale and 
to make recommendations for the further 
improvement of language instruction. 
As a result, three experimental courses 
were launched in 1944, one in French. 


one in German, and one in Spanish. 


THEODORE ANDERSSON is director of the Master 
of Arts in Teaching Program in the Graduate 
School of Yale University. 


These courses of ten hours a week fol- 
lowed the general pattern of ASTP in 
that the whole group met with one in- 
structor for a theoretical discussion and 
broke up into ten-man 
intensive oral practice with a native 


sections for 


speaker of the language. 


High school intensive language course 


After 


courses were subjected to the critical 


two semesters these intensive 
evaluation of a committee consisting of 
Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of George 
Washington University. Professor Rob- 
ert Herndon Fife of Columbia. and Vice 
President Stephen A. Freeman of Mid- 
dlebury. The conclusions of the com- 
mittee were favorable and the intensive 
course has become permanent at Yale. 
At present the ten hours are reduced to 
nine in order that the theoretical part of 
the course may conform to a regular 
three hour a week cycle and the drill 
sessions meet six days a week at the same 
hour. The French and German Depart- 
ments have operated these intensive 
courses without interruption and_ this 
same pattern is being used in the teach- 
ing of such languages as Chinese. Indo- 
nesian. Japanese. and Russian. The ex- 
ample of this intensive course has been 
followed in part by the Classics Depart- 
ment which offers a double course in 
beth Greek and Latin. Even the local 
high school, the James Hillhouse High 
School. gives a double course in elemen- 
tary and intermediate Spanish. which 
may be the only example in a public high 
school of an intensive language course. 

In line with this trend toward pro- 
viding the student with an opportunity 
for direct contact with native speakers. 


i 
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These third graders in Ivy Street Public School (New Haven, Conn.) act out a song about sailors as 


they sit in a paper boat in their classroom. 


The children are singing the song in French which they 


were taught in the experiment in elementary grade language teaching conducted by Yale University 


Yab> has encouraged her students to im- 
merse themselves in a foreign environ- 
ment. Yale students have participated 
in the Sweet Briar Junior Year in 
France since its beginning in 1948. and 
in the Yale-Reid Hall Summer Session 
in Paris. organized by Yale in coopera- 
tion with Reid Hall in 1950, In addition. 
Yale has maintained an exchange with 
the University of Heidelberg for two 
years. involving the transfer of two stu- 
dents each way. These plans give full 


academic credit’ fer satisfactory work 


done under competent) supervision in 
taught) by native professors. 
Starting last summer. the Yale-Reid Hall 


Summer Session organized a_ parallel 


classes 


group for teachers of French. a plan 
which will be continued this coming 
summer, 

Yale has a long tradition of interest 
in languages and linguistics. William 
Dwight Whitney. whose Life and Growth 


of Language appeared in 1875. was ae- 
tive in both fields. The names of Sapir. 
Bloomfield. and Bloch connote a contin- 
uing leadership in the field of linguistics. 
\ elance at the Undergraduate and 
Graduate Bulletins suggests the extent 
of Yale's present interest in languages. 
nearly fifty of which are offered every 
year. These range from the usual mod- 
ern European and Oriental languages 
of their 
Sanscrit. Pali. Osean and Umbrian, and 


and some forebears. such as 
Old Saxon. to languages whose names 
are as fascinating as the railroad. sta- 
tions in a foreign country: Burmese. 
Literary Tibetan. Avestan. Hittite. Ak- 
kadian. Judeo-Arabic. Biblical Aramaic. 
Vietnamese. Egyptian. Syriac. Prakrit. 
Lest 
confusion, an 


Tagalog. Sumerian. and U garitic. 
this last 
explanation is added in the Bulletin in 
This list. 
only very partial. reveals both the rang- 


one cause any 


parentheses (Ras Shamra). 


a. 
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ing scholarly interest’ and a_ practical 
concern for our relations with peoples 
in all parts of the world. Who knows 
what budding specialist’ in Burmese. 
Indonesian. or Vietnamese may soon be 
called on to occupy a key liaison position 
between two neighbors on opposite sides 
of the world? 


Cooperation with other colleges 


Faithful to a tradition of commitment. 
Yale teachers of langauge and literature 
have added their weight to that of others 
in a constant effort to raise the quality 
of instruction. Thus Yale has cooperated 
with Barnard College in a series of Con- 
ferences on the Teaching of French and 
will cooperate with the over sixty institu- 
tions and language organizations which 
Northeast 
Conference on the Teaching of Foreign 


are sponsoring jointly the 


Languages to be held in Providence on 
April 9 and 10 at the invitation of 
Brown and Pembroke. 

with the 
United States Office of Education when 
it sponsored the National Conference on 


Yale cooperated actively 


the Role of Languages in the American 
Schools (meaning elementary schools}. 
Foreseeing the rapid trend toward the 
introduction of foreign languages into 
the elementary schools (the eighty pro- 
grams in January 1953 have by Novem- 
ber first grown to over one hundred and 
sixty). Yale became the first institution 
to announce a program for the prep- 
aration of language teachers for the 
This program 
announced in October of 1952 by the 
Master of Arts in Teaching Program. 
Even before this new plan got) under 
way. one graduate of the Mas'er of Arts 
in Teaching Program was converted to 


elementary school. Was 


the elementary school and is now teach- 
ing French in the Fairfield. Connecticut. 
program. The present Master of Arts in 
Teaching group contains three prospec- 


tive language teachers for the elementary 
school. all of whom have already been 
offered positions for next year. In fur- 
therance of research in this new field 
the Yale Master of Arts in Teaching 
Program conducted. in cooperation with 
the New Haven State Teachers College. 
an experiment involving the teaching of 
French to two third grades. one fifth 
gerade and one sixth grade in two New 
Haven training schools in the summer 
of 1952 (see pictures}. 

Like other alert language departments. 
the Yale departments are eagerly co- 
operating with the Modern Language 
\ssociation Foreign Language Pro- 
gram in its magnificent campaign to 
raise the morale of language teachers 
and to raise the standards of modern 
language instruction. They are endeav- 


oring to collaborate with others in 


strengthening language organizations in 
this country. in establishing closer ties 
with language teachers and organizations 
abroad. and in working cooperatively 
with colleagues in such allied fields as 
linguistics. education. and the social 
sciences. It is to be hoped that the cre- 
ation of a foreign language department 
in the National 
and membership in an international as- 


Education Association 
sociation of foreign language teachers 
will provide a better opportunity for 
such cooperation. 


Unesco conference in Ceylon 


It is interesting that at the very time 
when there is so much activity in the 
language field in our country. Unesco 
has for the first time taken an active part 
in stimulating interest in language teach- 
ing on the international scene. The In- 
ternational Seminar on the Contribution 
of the Teaching of Modern Languages 
Living in a 
World Community. which attracted some 


towards Education for 


forty representatives of some eighteen 


ig 
9 


James H. Grew, head of the French Department of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., leading a class 
of New Haven, Conn. third grade pupils in a language experiment conducted by Yale during 
the summer. Mr. Grew was a member of a staff of three sent into two public schools by Theodore 
Andersson, director of Yale's Master of Arts in Teaching Program, to conduct the experiment. 
Children in two third grades, a fifth and a sixth grade at Ivy Street and Barnard Schools, were 
taught simple sentences orally and also learned to sing French songs and play games. Nearly 50 
children in two schools, operated by the New Haven State Teachers College's training program, 
participated in the work. 


countries to Ceylon during the month of the introduction of graded patterns or 


August this past summer, gencrated 


much international good will and reach- (3) Although it is traditional in’ most 


ca countries in the world to start the study of 

Let me summarize the more interesting secondary school, when a child is about 

of those conclusions. eleven years old, many of the delegates of 

the seminar expressed interest in the exper- 

(1) There was overwhelming agreement iments now going on in our country and 

among the delegates that the best method favored a continuation of these experiments 

to teach a second language was by the until such time as their soundness is 
aural-oral approach, following the natural established. 

progession from hearing to speaking to 
reading to writing. (4) There is great need in many parts of 


ray: the world of research in the area of lan- 
(2) A majority of the delegates agreed 


that a second language is best taught by * Continued on page 92 
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Community Language Tutors 


Robert Yeaton 


ACH year forty to fifty persons from 
other countries apply to the city 

schools of Pasadena, California for 
help in learning English. Of these. ap- 
proximately one half are students who 
will return to their homelands after 
completing their higher education; the 
others are Americans reared abroad or 
immigrants who cannot obtain jobs for 
which they are qualified because of 
language difficulties. In addition Pasa- 
dena City College (a unit of the city’s 
public school system which provides 
four years of instruction: the eleventh 
through the fourteenth grades) contains 
173 foreign students. all of whom need 


Ropert YEATON is foreign student adviser at 
Pasadena City College. 


assistance in adjusting to school and 
community life. At the college they are 
given a program of courses in functional 
English, American history and geogra- 
phy, and an introduction to the cultural 
patterns of the people of the United 
States. Members of this group range in 
age from thirteen to seventy-four years, 
come from. thirty-five countries, and 
vary in educational background from 
those who have not learned the alphabet 
to those with advanced academic de- 
grees. 

Since we realized that it would not be 
possible to provide a teacher for each 
of the many levels of language ability, 
we asked students from the college’s 
foreign language classes and from the 


During a busy tutorial session. 
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California Scholarship Foundation to 
provide individual tutoring in’ English 
for our international students. This serv- 
ice proved popular with both groups. 
Three semesters after the special classes 


were initiated, we began to solicit tutors 
from the community. We felt they would 
be helpful in dealing with the differences 
in age and the greater psychological 
maturity of many of our students. as 
well as providing a means of introduc- 
ing foreign students to groups outside 
the college. The community was al- 
ready providing extra-curricular activi- 
ties through its service clubs and volun- 
teer organizations. by arranging free 
excursions to cultural and educational 
centers in the State, group visits to in- 
dustry. and home hospitality. 

Speeches asking for community tutors 
were made before service clubs. church 
groups. parent-teacher organizations. and 


associations of communtiy  organiza- 


tions. Adult tutors soon formed an or- 
ganization to which they gave the name 
PISA: Pasadena Inter-cultural Students’ 
\uxiliary. At the end of its first: 
PISA had brought more than 259 citi- 
this 


number 143 are currently teaching, Its 


zens to tutor at the college. Of 


membership will be halted at 200 active 
participants before the end of this vear. 
Student tutors will then be limited te 
fifty. chosen by competition. 

Members of PISA 
lawyers. businessmen. 
church and 
presidents. and more than fifty 


include dectors. 


club women. 
college 


retired 


civic leaders. two 


professors. teachers and other educa- 
tional 
excellent conditions for learning English 


leaders. They not only provide 


(tour best students advance from learn- 
ing their first English words to a lan- 
which them to 


guage ability enables 


In the foreground: a student with her tutor, an international businessman 


: 
; 
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enter university classes. in less than four 
hut method 
for integrating students into adult com- 
Tutors 


months). also serve as a 


assist students in 


munity life. 
obtaining homes. jobs. and in solving 


personal problems. Almost without ex- 


some of whom hire 
baby-sitters in order to have time to 
teach 


ception, the tutors 


have noticed changes in their 
own thinking on intercultural problems. 
international under- 


and increased 


standing 
standing. 


Historical Scholarship in Southeast Asia — Continued from page 10 


from the Western traditions of exacti- 
tude and painstaking research on seem- 
ingly academic studies. The new South- 
east Asian student is essentially politic- 
ally oriented. He has acquired a sense 
of urgency about the future of his na- 
tion. Surrounded by a still largely in- 


articulate population. he has developed 


a feeling that the educated coterie to 
which he belongs must make an immedi- 
ate difference in his nation, both socially 
and economically. In wishing to do these 
things. he is impatient. He seeks short 
cuts to an understanding of the world 
he lives in and the people he desires to 
lead. Marxism is one of the most obvi- 
ous of these short cuts. The newer dis- 
ciplines such as anthropology — which 
seem to obviate exhaustive 
historical study ~~ have achieved a great 
popularity, A striking example of this 
type of thinking was presented to me ina 


many to 


discussion with a Burmese student about 


to leave Rangoon University to study in 
England. We were speaking of his pro- 
posed academic program and I suggested 
a history course offered by an eminent 
Burmese authority. My friend explained 
that he would prefer to enroll in some- 
thing else as “We are interested in the 
present and the future. not in the past.” 


It is not my purpose in this article to 
defend the value of historical research. 
| have accepted its importance as a 
premise. Practically every nation in this 
region has, in its government, a Ministry 
of Cultural Affairs or its equivalent. 
Important visitors to Rangoon are im- 
mediately the glories of the 
Pagoda and told of the 
wonders of Pagan. They are taken from 
Bangkok to the ruins of Ayuthia. flown 
from Saigon to view the magnificence of 
Ankor Wat. From Jogjakarta. they are 

* Continued on page 5 Fa 
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The Foreign Language Program of the MLA 


Donald D. Walsh 


HE Modern Language Association 
4 of America is an association of 

7.500 college and university teach- 
ers of English and other modern lan- 
guages. Its chief concerns in the past 
twenty-five years have been scholarly 
research. the publication of its journal, 
PMLA, and its annual meetings, at 
which scholarly papers are read and 
discussed. 

By contrast, the founders of the asso- 
ciation in 1883 were concerned with 
the place of the modern languages in 
school and college curricula, the dis- 
ciplinary value of the modern as com- 
pared with the ancient languages. 
methods of teaching modern languages, 
and ways of raising the standards of 
such teaching. And in 1946 the General 
Meeting of the association showed its 
awareness of these earlier and broader 
concerns by unanimously adopting the 
following resolution: the MLA “in de- 
voting itself to research does not aban- 
don its original purpose, the advance- 
ment of the study of modern languages 
and literatures: the association is op- 
posed to the curtailment of these sub- 
jects in the curricula of colleges and 
secondary and it regards 
the mutual understanding of peoples 
through understanding of their lan- 
guages and literatures as essential to the 
implementing of the social international 
obligations which our country has un- 
dertaken.” The MLA’s Commission on 
Trends in Education declared in 1950: 
“The scholarly research of the MLA 
cannot exist by itself; it must rest upon 
a broad base of work in the schools and 


schools: 


Donacp D. WALSH is associate secretary of the 
Modern Language Association of America. 


colleges of the country. The promotion 
and support of the study of English 
and of foreign languages at all levels 
must, therefore, be a matter of continu- 
ing concern to the association.” And in 
March 1952 the Executive Council of 
the association voted that the MLA 
undertake an inquiry into the present 
position of foreign language studies in 
the United States and the role which 
such studies should play in American 


life. 
Three-year program 


The Rockefeller Foundation made a 
generous grant to aid the MLA in un- 
dertaking a three-year Foreign Language 
Program beginning in fall of 1952. The 
MLA staff. doubled in size, began to 
gather information, to establish contact 
with groups and associations of foreign 
language teachers, and — an even more 
difficult task —to try to get in touch 
with teachers and other interested per- 
sons not members of any organized 
group. steering committee for the 
program was appointed, and_ liaison 
committees were formed with each of 
the existing regional and foreign lan- 
guage associations. 

In April 1953 the MLA staff con- 
ferred with the editors of six important 
foreign language professional journals 
and made arrangements for cooperative 
effort toward common objectives. In 
November 1953 there was a conference 
of the secretaries of the corresponding 
associations, An exhaustive investiga- 
tion of entrance and degree require- 
ments in the 767 colleges that grant a 
B.A. degree revealed that 233 have a 
foreign language entrance requirement, 
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and 643 have a foreign language degree 
requirement. The statistics for the de- 
gree requirement especially were much 
higher than had been estimated, and 
the MLA staff has since offered its fact- 
finding services to all colleges where an 
attempt is being made to restore or 
strengthen these requirements. The re- 
sults of these and other conferences and 
investigations have been issued in a 
series of FL Bulletins, sent to two hun- 
dred leaders in the foreign language 
field. many of whom are duplicating 
and distributing locally material from 
the bulletins. 

An issue of considerable and immedi- 
ate importance is the possibility of 
establishing a Department of Foreign 
Languages in the National Education 
Association. The MLA staff collected 
facts and opinions in favor of and op- 
posed to the establishment of such a 
department and distributed this in- 
formation, as FL Bulletin 15, to officers 
and members of the executive councils 
of all teachers associations in the field. 


Center of information 


One of the most heartening recent 
developments in foreign language teach- 
ing has taken place in the elementary 


schools. A strong impetus to this de- 
velopment was given by Earl J. Me- 
Grath, former U.S. Commissioner of 
Education. When he resigned as Com- 
missioner in the spring of 1953, the 
MLA staff undertook to help carry on 
as a center of information and guidance. 
It collected data on where and how 
foreign languages were being taught in 
the elementary grades (there are 175 
communities where such instruction is 
now being given), and brought together 


twelve of the leading authorities in this 
field at a work conference to phrase 
definitive answers to the questions most 
frequently asked in connection with in- 
struction at this level. 


Future plans 


Specific plans for the next two years, 
many of them developments of projects 
already initiated, include the establish- 
ment of regional or state FL bulletins: 
investigation and encouragement of 
foreign language learning in adult edu- 
cation classes and by individuals using 
language-learning records and_ other 
self-help methods: closer cooperation be- 
tween teachers of English and of other 
languages: interdisciplinary conferences 
and seminars, the preparation of work 
papers for Unesco conferences on the 
subject, and a comparison of foreign 
language teaching in the United States 
and in other countries. 

One of the most important general 
objectives of the three-year program, 
and one which is already prominent in 
MLA planning. is to develop local lead- 
ership throughout the country to the 
point where the work will go on after 
the formal termination of the program. 


The overall objectives, for the three- 
year period and for the future, are to 
achieve greater effectiveness in the teach- 
ing of foreign languages, especially 
through an increased emphasis on aural- 
oral work; to increase the vitality, the 
optimism, the self-confidence, and the 
sense of unity of the profession: and 
to convince educators and the general 
public that foreign languages are of 
fundamental importance to American 
education and to America. 
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Notes on Foreign Language Study 


Carnegie Corporation Grants 


Two recent Carnegie Corporation 
grants are of particular interest to those 
who are concerned with increasing in- 
ternational understanding. A grant of 
$30,000 has been made to the Graphic 


Arts 


bridge. Massachusetts. as a step toward 


Research Foundation, of Cam- 
solving the age-old problem of printing 
complex languages. The essence of the 
process is that it dispenses with con- 
ventional metal type and type molds: 
instead. it photographically records the 
images of letters or characters directly 
on film. from which plates can be made 
for the actual printing. The languages 
chosen for the experiment are Chinese 
and Devanagari. an alphabet used for 
a number of languages in India. Scien- 
tists believe that if techniques can be 
devised for using the machine to com- 
pose in Chinese they would apply to all 
other languages that use picture-charac- 
ters or ideographs; and methods for the 
alphabet would apply 
broadly to all Sanskrit-root and Hebrew- 
Arabic languages. W. W. Garth. Jr.. 
president of the Graphic Arts Research 


Devanagari 


Foundation. commented: “The prospect 
of providing adequate. efficient com- 
posing means for the complex language 
forms is exciting. We suspect that an 
important factor behind the classifica- 
tion of certain major population groups 
as ‘backward’ and their countries as 
‘underdeveloped’ is the difficulty of re- 
cording and disseminating information 
in these languages.” 

A grant of $33,000 has been given to 
Harvard University for a two-year study 
of aptitudes in learning 
Under 


a second lan- 
pressure of the 


guage. 


great 


demand from the armed services. Gov- 
ernment, and from private business and 
the professions. for persons who are 
proficient in languages. training is often 
given to large groups of people. regard- 
less of whether or not they have any 
aptitude for learning languages. The 
Harvard project will explore the nature 
of the factors which predispose an in- 
dividual to the rapid and effective learn- 
ing of a second language. and will de- 
velop a test. or series of tests. which 
will measure such factors. 


Gallup Institutes in five countries 
sought to learn the attitude of people 
concerning the following question: “Tt 
has been suggested that every school 
child in country should re- 
quired to learn one other language be- 
would be under- 
all countries. Do you think 
this is a good idea. or a poor idea?~ 
Affirmative answers received as 
follows: Finland. 904. Canada, : 
Norway. Holland. 62°): the 
United States. 76%. 


every 


side his own which 
stood in 


were 


"In the secondary schools modern 
foreign languages long reached 
their peak and began to dwindle. In 
1922. French reached a with 
17.9', of the total student population 
enrolled: by 1949) only 
studying French. Also in 1922 Spanish 
had its highest rate of registrants, 13‘ : 
in 1949 only 6.2 of the pupils were 
enrolled) in’ Spanish. 
its high point in 1915 with an enroll- 


ago 

crest 
were 
German reached 
ment of of the student popula- 


tion. the largest percentage ever achieved 
by any modern foreign language: vet 


bean 
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in 1949 infinitestimal 
studying German. . . . In absolute en- 
rollment figures French declined from 
387.397 (1922) to 255.375 (1949). But 
in proportion to the increasing high 
school population (2.506.349 to 5.399.- 
152) this decline represents a propor- 
tionate drop of 74c.... 

“Three-fourths of the high school 
principals in New York State believe 
that colleges should drop foreign lan- 


were 


guages from their requirements. In the 
spring of 1953 the Modern Language 
Association reviewed the foreign lan- 
guage requirements of a group of 140 
colleges that had been similarly studied 
before. Data was _re- 
from 130.) It was found that 
1936 of the schools 
polled did have some form of compul- 
sory entrance requirements. in 1953 the 


seventeen years 
ceived 


while in 59.4% 


percentage had dropped to 31.5 a 
decline of 
(excerpts from FL Bulletin, 
fpril 1953. published by 


Vodern Language Association ) 


A three-day work conference on the 
teaching of foreign languages the 
elementary schools was conducted by 
the Modern Language Association at 
New York University December 11-13. 
Eleven visiting authorities in language 
teaching and eight members of the staff 


of the MELA 


created by the movement toward foreign- 


met to study problems 
language instruction in grade schools. 
Said William R. Parker. executive secre 

tary of the association and professor of 
Enelish at New York [ niversity, “Sey. 


eral years ago only a few public ele- 


mentary schools in America were offer- 
ing instruction in foreign language. but 
today grade schools in some 175 wide- 
ly scattered communities are teaching a 
second language to children.” 


A grant of $19,300 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation will make possible a 
unique experimental program to present 
in a foreign language the two-year basic 
courses in history and literature at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Beginning in the fall of 1953. up to ten 
students entering M.LT. with complete 
high school preparation in French could 
choose to study the first year's program 
renaissance 
the 
language from French source materials. 


in ancient. medieval. and 


history literature in French 
In 1954-55. during their sophomore 
vear. these students will continue their 
studies in French of more recent: politi- 
cal. philosophic. and cultural concepts: 
and a larger group of up to twenty-five 
qualified freshmen will begin the first 
vear of the two-year program. The re- 
sult according to Professor William \. 
Locke. head of the M.LT. Department 
of Modern Languages. “will be the first 
program in the United States. so far as 
we know. in which the French language 
can be studied against the wide back- 
ground of a full cultural curriculum.” 
The program is also unusual in that it 
combines foreign language study with 
subjects already required in the univer- 
sity. and thus does not necessitate ex- 
tending the already crowded curricula 
of a professional school. 


Bs 


International 


Herrick B. Young 


ESTERN College for Women has 
always prided itself on being a 
pioneer institution. Back in 1853 
the Ohio river was “way out west.” 
Consequently it was a pioneer effort for 
a group of graduates of Mount Holyoke 
College to open Western Female Sem- 
inary in Oxford, Ohio, 100 years ago. 
Fifty years later, with the changing 
times, the institution became a_ full- 
fledged liberal arts college for women. 
Last year as the trustees of Western 
College for Women took stock of the 
world situation in preparing for the 
institution’s centennial, they recognized 
that we are living in “One World.” An 
increasing number of girls from over- 
seas had appeared in the student body 
as part of a nation-wide trend. In the 
present academic year, almost 34,000 
students from other countries have en- 
rolled in our colleges and universities. 
In 1940, there were only 8,500 students 
from abroad, including both men and 
women. It is especially significant to 
note that during this past year out of 
the more than 8,000 foreign student 
women, 4,867 were undergraduates. 
Since the function of a college is to 
serve society, and since at the present 
time one must think in global terms, the 
trustees of this small, residential, inde- 
pendent, undergraduate college decided 
that at the beginning of its second cen- 
tury it would take a bold forward step. 
Western's beautiful campus with excel- 
lent buildings for a student body of 450 


On January 1, 1954 Herrick B. Younc, diree- 
tor of the International House Association in 
New York for the past four years, becomes 
president of Western College for Women, 


Western College Becomes 


BLACKSTONE STUDIOS, INC., NEW YORK 


Herrick B. Young 


young women makes an ideal setting for 
such an experiment. 

Beginning with September 1954, a 
new curriculum with an increased inter- 
national emphasis will be taught by an 
international faculty to an international 
student body. It is anticipated that by 
the end of five years 50 per cent of the 
students will be from other countries. 
It is expected that the American students 
who will be attracted to the new Western 
will be those high school graduates who 
show a particular interest in world af- 
fairs. They may plan to prepare for 
careers outside of the United States or 
they may be students with a healthy 
curiosity about the rest of the world. 
“To live with girls at the same academic 
level who also are searching for happi- 
ness in an inter-related world is the best 
method for multilateral cultural inter- 
change.” was one of the conclusions 
reached at the weekend consultations at 
Western last fall. Participating, in addi- 
tion to faculty and trustees of the col- 
lege. were Don Cook of the Department 
of State, Paul Braisted of the Hazen 
Foundation, George Hall of the Institute 
of International Education, Vincent 
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Baker of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. and J. Benjamin 
Schmoker, secretary of the National 
Association of Foreign Student Advisers. 

Scholars of international reputation 
from other lands will be brought to the 
campus. For example. this year a pro- 
fessor from Denmark is offering courses 
in Scandinavian History, and Trends in 
European Thought. The faculty as well 
as the student body will be international 
with emphasis each year on a different 
geographical area. . 

This program will be expanded sys- 
tematically over a period of five years 
with the hope that this experiment may 


be of major significance in the educa- 
tional world. Curriculum changes. with- 
out sacrificing the established liberal 
arts goals. must be made. Language 
requirements are being restudied. The 
curriculum needs of both world-minded 
American students and foreign students 
will be kept in mind. 


The trustees. in explaining the reason- 
ing behind this new and challenging 
project said: “We believe that this inter- 
national and inter-cultural emphasis will 
best enable us to fulfill our educational 
mission and our responsibility to the 
society of our day.” 


Historical Scholarship in Southeast Asia — Continued from page 31 


brought to the remains of the majestic 
Buddhist architecture outside the city. 
Recent studies have shown that all these 
works are the products of a great civil- 
ization embracing all of Southeast Asia. 
They are practically contemporary and 
all closely inter-related. Pitifully little 
is known of this civilization, yet the keys 
have been discovered and the story is 
there to be told. The rewards for the 
scholars who perform the task are as 
great as those of the discoverers of Troy. 
The values of the discoveries to the 
social scientists will be incalculable in 


Language Study — Continued from page 24 


qualified persons to undertake such as- 
signments. 

In the elementary schools children 
who are studying French, or Spanish, 
or German, should at the same time be 
introduced, at least at an elementary 
level, to the many aspects of the daily 
lives of the people who use those lan- 
guages. In the high schools and colleges, 
with increasing comprehensiveness and 
intensity of analysis as the upper levels 
of education are reached, I believe some 


furthering the understanding of modern 
Southeast Asia. It is to be sincerely 
hoped that a generation of scholars is 
emerging that will accept this challenge. 


jag Amalaine 


form of area studies is desirable. Unless 
language study is related to history, 
sociology, art. geography, and the other 
aspects of life which make up the total- 
ity of a culture, it will remain at best 
only partly alive — and it will not 
achieve the principal objective I now 
have in mind, namely, the preparation 
of our people for life in a world civil- 
ization which can be saved by only one 


means—understanding among peoples. 
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The International House of Japan 


Shigeharu Matsumoto 


HE International House of Japan is 
7 an experiment in human relations. 

It is conceived in the belief that 
one of the greatest means of achieving 
deeper understanding and more effective 
cooperation among nations is through 
the exchange of ideas and views which 
will contribute toward an improvement 
of man’s way of living and create a 
more harmonious basis for relationships 
among nations, 

The house proposes to promote such 
exchange of ideas and views by offering 
an international cultural program de- 
signed primarily for persons who have 
completed their training and are already 
advanced in their respective fields. It 
SHIGEHARU MatstmMoro, a lawyer and writer. 
is managing director of the International 
House of Japan. 


will provide a suitable. centrally located 
building in Tokyo where scholars. scien- 
tists. creative artists. and public leaders 

Japanese and foreign alike—can meet 
to discuss freely matters of professional 
or common interest. 

The program of the house will em- 
brace projects of all kinds relating to 
cultural exchange and _ intellectual co- 
operation. The exchange of intellectual 
leaders between Japan and other coun- 
tries will be one of its major activities. 
Although it is not expected that the 
house will engage directly in’ research 
and translation projects. it will take the 
initiative in promoting various schemes 
of research or translation that can best 
be undertaken jointly by foreign and 
will 
organizations engaged in 


Japanese scholars. It also. assist 


persons or 


Architect's plan of the International House of Japan; the building is now under construction 
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t the temporary office of the International House 


her left, and Yasaka Takagi, chairman of 


Mrs. Franklin D 


Japan s 


Matsumoto 


Committee Interchange, 


at her right. 


activities with comparable objectives. 
giving special attention to visiting and 
resident foreign scholars engaged in the 
study of oriental countries and cultures. 

The International House of Japan is 
at present carrying on its activities in 
temporary quarters in Tokyo. Work ona 
new building (see illustration) will be 
started this month and is expected to be 
completed by next Christmas. In addi- 
to lecture and dining halls 
accommodate various meetings. discus- 
lecture 


tion 


ston conferences. Series. and 


exbibits. there will be residence quarters 
for a maximum of fifty guests. A num- 
ber of small conference rooms and study 
cubicles will also be available for rental 
moderate to serious students 


who might otherwise have difficulty in 


rales 


finding such accommodations elsewhere. 
The library will have current periodicals 
from countries throughout the world 


and special book collections representing 
the current thinking of the Orient as 
well as the Occident. 


* Continued on page 48 


Father George B. Ford of Corpus 
Christi Rectory, New York, visit- 


ing a slum area in Japan 


Roosevelt, with Mr. 


International Interns 


Kathyrn S. Read 


“B7NOWING what I do now — that 
Kk is. how hard I’ve had to work at 

my hospital, I still would have 
been willing to shovel coal both ways 
across the Atlantic to participate in this 
exchange program.” And that seems to 
express the feelings of most of the fifty 
young German doctors whom we have 
brought to this country this year as our 
third generation of “Foster Children” 
to serve as hospital interns for thirteen 
months. 

In April 1951 on a visit to Germany, 
my husband and I talked with a young 
doctor who had been in America as a 
guest of our Government for three 
months. He told us that during his 
visit he never had had time to talk to 
an American long enough to see “what 
really made democracy tick.” We de- 
cided to bring two boys to our own 
hospital for a year’s training and the 
chance to observe life in an average 
American community. By July 4 of 
that year Walter Wehner, son of a prom- 
inent urologist in Stuttgart. was in the 
United States. Upon completion of a 
one-year rotating internship in the At- 
lantic City Hospital, he went to the 
Roper General Hospital, Charleston, 
South Carolina, for a year’s residency in 
urology. Last summer he returned to 
Heidelberg. where he is taking one more 
year of training before joining his fa- 
ther in Stuttgart. 

In the three years we have been in 


Katruryn S, Reap is secretary-treasurer of the 
Ventnor Foundation, under whose auspices the 
German Exchange Intern Program for Better 
International Understanding operates. Her hus- 
band, Dr, Hilton S. Read, director of Intern 


Education at the Atlantic City Hospital, is 
executive director of the foundation, 


In the laboratory of the St. Francis Hospital, 
Trenton, New Jersey: one of the German interns, 
Gunther Schaefer. 


120 German doctors have 
participated in the program: 27 the first 
year, 43 the second. and 50 the third. 
Twenty-six are now back in Germany 
and the balance are still here either 
completing their internships or taking 
specialty training. Sixty-four will be 
brought over in 1954. 

The Public Health Consultants of 
HICOG volunteered to select the candi- 
dates the first and second years. Since 
that time the deans of all the universities 
in the Western Zone have made their 
recommendations to Doctors Elisabeth 
and Hartmut Dix of Wiesbaden. Dr. 
Hartmut Dix was formerly a HICOG 


operat ion 
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Dr. Howard A. Rusk arranged a special clinic 
for the exchangees at the Institute for Physical 
Medicine, New York University. 


consultant and worked on the program 
while he held office. During the year 
he was in California on a State Depart- 
ment grant, his wife handled the Euro- 
pean end of the program. The deans 
recommend to these two English-speak- 
ing German physicians young male can- 
didates who are in the top 10 per cent 


of their class. unmarried, out-going and: 


proficient in’ English, and who have 
been promised teaching positions on 
their return to Germany. The Doctors 
Dix interview these young men to test 
their English ability and to determine 
if they are interested in attaining a 
better knowledge of Americans. with 
the hope of bringing about better under- 
standing between the two nations. as 
well as obtaining a year of medical 
training. 

With 
operating hospitals are in New Jersey 
and all have approved A.M.A, intern- 
ships. Each hospital advances the round- 
trip transportation for at least two in- 
terns (the number we consider ideal). 
The exchangees repay this grant in $25 
installments from their monthly stipend 


four exceptions. the 27 co- 


of approximately $100. In addition each 
hospital now makes an annual contribu- 
tion toward the overhead of running 
the program. 

We have limited the hospitals to this 
area so that we can keep in touch with 
our interns and help them with any 
problems they may have. Friends of the 
project invite them to private homes. to 
exhibits. football games, 
Rotary and Kiwanis meetings, and fam- 
ily Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners. 


concerts. art 


In this way they are able to see some 
Americans in their homes and daily 
lives. We try to impress on them that 
what they are seeing and learning in the 
United States is not better or worse than 
what they would learn in Germany — 
but that it is different. 

Each group visits Philadelphia in the 
fall for a weekend of orientation. Last 
October they came on a Friday evening 
and were interviewed by us. and then 
spent the night in three medical frater- 
nity houses. Dr. Ravdin and his surgical 
staff put on a special operating clinic 
Saturday morning: a regular senior 
followed the German 
doctors were astounded at the ease with 


seminar where 


Dr. Ernst Guenther at the Cooper Hospital in 
Camden, New Jersey, with two new patients. 
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which a student differed with his pro- 
fessor in an open discussion. The Penn- 
Ohio State football game was an edu- 
cation in itself. Saturday evening we 
attended a concert by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra of Dr. Gershon- 
Cohen. who arranged for Conductor 
Ormandy to receive us afterward. After 
attending church services en masse on 


as guests 


Sunday the rest of the day was spent 
picnicking as guests of the William 
Hendrickses on their farm at Glenn 
Mills. Pennsylvania. 

In February we arrange the one form- 
al presentation of the year. In Atlantic 
City we hold a “Dynamics of Democ- 
racy. weekend at the Hotel Morton. 
The German interns and about a dozen 
speakers and their wives spend two days 
together. Friday evening they have fam- 
ily dinner in the homes of local friends 
and then have a social evening at the 
hotel with their and 
Saturday and Sunday are devoted to 
talks by such leaders in their various 
fields as: Dr. Howard A. Rusk of the 
New York Patrick M. Malin. 
director of American Civil Liberties 
Union: Clarence Pickett. of the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee: Judge 


hosts hostesses. 


Times: 


Lewis E. Levinthal. formerly of General 


Clay's staff in Germany: Dean Rusk. 
president of the Rockefeller Founde- 
tion: Judge William H. Hastie. former 
Governor of the Virgin Islands, 

We feel that there is hope of bettering 
the world through the mutual under- 
standing that is developing through such 
programs as this exchange of young 


As one of the German interns 
said at the intermission in the crowded 
Academy of Music in Philadelphia. “The 
people of my country do not know that 
Americans are like this. But they will 
know, for I write many letters now. The 


doctors. 


an doctors were weekend quests oft 


n Reading, Pen 


sing Found 


newspaper articles are always question- 
ed for their truth. but my parents and 
what | and 
they read my letters to many of their 
friends, too.” 


my friends believe write 
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Village Industry Team in 


ILLAGE  industrialization in India 
\ will soon have the help of a team 

of American, Swedish. and Indian 
experts. They assembled in India late 
last month on a project established at 
the request of the Indian Government. 
and under the direction of the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry. It is being 
sponsored by the Ford Foundation and 
administered by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 

There are over 500.000 separate vil- 
lages in India. Focusing attention on 
village industry. this project intends to 
increase national production and there- 
by create opportunities for remunerative 
work for the unemployed and under- 
employed. 

The international planning team will 
work in close cooperation with the Govy- 
ernment in New Delhi and with officials 
of state governments. It will investigate 
the present situation, and develop exist- 
ing and new lines in established indus- 
tries. Recommendations will be made 
for the establishment of an Institute of 
Technology for Village and Small-Scale 
Industries. 

There are five American participants 
in the project. Ramy Alexander of New 
York City left early last month for a pre- 
liminary visit to Nepal. Mr. Alexander, a 
consultant in the development of handi- 
crafts and small industries. has spent the 
last seven years in Italy for Handicraft 
Development. Inc.. developing products 
and arranging for their domestic and 
foreign sale. Raymond W. Miller of 
Washington. D.C.. president and gen- 
eral counsel of the American Institute 
of Cooperatives. will consider coopera- 
tives as a possible solution to some of 
India’s small-scale industry problems. A 


India 


private consultant in business manage- 
ment and organization, C. Leigh Stevens 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, will con- 
centrate on the management and organ- 
ization of India’s individual industrial 
enterprises, 

Richardson Wood and Company, New 
York City, a private organization en- 
gaged in consulting and program work 
in the field of regional development, wiil 
be represented by two members: Rich- 
ardson Wood and Virginia Keyser. Miss 
Keyser has gone to India in advance of 
the team to undertake a_ preliminary 
study and to gather background infor- 
mation. 

While in India the planning team will 
concentrate on an intensive study of 
the 
Punjab. one in West Bengal. and one in 
Bihar. Three types of village industry 
claim attention. They are the traditional 
village and cottage industries, the handi- 
craft 


four geographic areas——two in 


industries. and smail-scale indus- 
tries. Since the greatest possibilities for 
deriving advantage from modern tech- 
nology exist in the small industries, the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry has 
suggested twelve industries which might 
be studied initially by the team. These 
are: blacksmith. or small agricultural im- 
plements, carpentry. footwear and leath- 
er goods, tanning. cycle parts. cutlery. 
locks. mathematical and drawing instru- 
ments. sports goods. brush manufacture, 
steel wire products. and glassware. 

The Governments of Pakistan and 
Nepal have requested studies similar to 
that planned for India. It is hoped that 
the results of the work in India will be 
extended to a survey of a similar type 
in these two countries in the near future. 
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News and Notes 


Fellowships Offered by Thailand 


The Government of Thailand has made 
available, through Unesco, several fel- 
lowships. scholarships, and junior schol- 
arships. Six fellowships are offered for 
research at Chulalongkorn University, 
the University of Medical Science. the 
University of Agriculture, the Univer- 
sity of Fine Art, and the University of 
Thammasat. They are open to students 
from all countries who have the neces- 
sary academic qualifications. 

Four scholarships are available to 
study at Chulalongkorn University in 
the Faculties of Engineering, Arts and 
Education, Science, Architecture, Com- 
merce, and Political Science. The schol- 
arships are open to students from Burma. 
Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, the 
Republic of Korea, Laos, Malaya, Pak- 
istan, and the Philippines. 

Four junior scholarships, tenable at 
the Padumawan Engineering Trade 


School and the Technical Institute, are 
offered for students from Cambodia and 
Laos. 

Further details. including require- 
ments, should be obtained from appli- 
cants’ National Commissions for Unesco. 
Deadline March 1, 1954. 


New Scholarships for 
East European Studies 


The Ford Foundation has announced 
the initiation of a program of scholar- 
ships and fellowships for young men and 
women of ability who wish to begin or 
continue study of the Soviet Union or 
peripheral Slavic and East European 
areas, The program, administered by the 
Ford Foundation with the advice of the 
Board on Overseas Training and Re- 
search, is intended to help meet the need 
for more Americans “with deeper knowl- 
edge of the cultures, current problems, 


Head of the Feature Department 
of the Hellenic National Broad 
casting Institute, Georgia Tar 
souli, is shown in the studio of 
Radio Athens during a rehearsal. 
Miss Tarsouli studied radio and 
the press at Indiana University 
on a Unesco fellowship under 
IE auspices in 1951 and re 
ceived further training in Unesco 
headquarters in Paris before 
returning home. During the 
IX International Byzantine Con- 
gress she was sent by Radio 
Athens to Salonika as head of 
the special broadcastings con- 
cerned with folklore, in which 
she is especially interested. 
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institutions and history of peoples and 
governments of these critical areas.” 
The awards, which will be available 
for 1954-55, are expected to be of three 
types: Graduate Area Training Scholar- 
ships, Pre-doctoral Area  Research- 
Training Fellowships, and Post-doctoral 
Area Research-Training Fellowships. For 
the fellowships, programs to be carried 
out in the United States or abroad, or 
both, may be submitted. Deadline for 
receipt of applications is February 15. 
Further information may be obtained 
from: The Ford Foundation (Overseas 
Training and Research), 575 Madison 


Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Teaching Posts in Turkey 

Two teaching positions in the Depart- 
ment of English are open at Ege College 
in Turkey. Complete information should 
be obtained from: The Director, Ege 
College, Bornova-Izmir, Turkey. Closing 
date for applications is March 15, 1954. 


Institute Lecturer in Astrophysics 
Hermann Bondi, Fellow of Trinity 
College and university lecturer at Cam- 
bridge, England. is now in the United 
States as a visiting lecturer at the Har- 
vard College Observatory. He has re- 
cently published a book entitled Cos- 
mology (Cambridge University Press. 
1952) and is the author of numerous 
papers on aspects of astrophysics. He 
will be available from January 1, 1954 
as a lecturer on the following topics: 
Cosmology: Why does it get dark at 
night? (a more popular approach to 
cosmology); Internal structure of the 
stars: Accretion; Radiation from uni- 
formly accelerated charge; Motions in 
the interior of the earth. In January Dr. 
Bondi will be available for lecture en- 
gagements during his cross-country trip 
to the west coast. He plans to arrive in 


Fulbrighter in Norway 


Ralph Neil Ferrara, a student grantee now study- 
ing oceanography at the Biological Laboratory 
at Blindern, University of Oslo. He is controlling 
the different temperatures for culturing phyto- 
plankton. This particular refrigerator is kept at 
5 degrees centigrade. Mr. Ferrara, of New York, 
took his degrees at the University of Maryland 
and the University of Rhode Island. 


southern California on February 5 and 
will be lecturing in California, Oregon, 
and Washington until April 5. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Professor 
and Lecturers Division of the Institute 
of International Education. 


International Art Exhibit in Brazil 
To mark the 400th anniversary of the 
founding of Sao Paulo. an international 
exhibition of modern art was held in 
that city last month. More than thirty 
countries participated in the exhibition. 
which was held at the Sao Paulo Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. The works of more 
than 500 artists were displaved in what 
was probably the greatest exhibition of 
its kind ever held in the Western Hemi- 
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sphere. U.S, representatives to the Quad- 
ricentennial included René d’Harnon- 
court, director of the New York Museum 
of Modern Art, and commissioner of 
the United States exhibition, and James 
Johnson Sweeney, director of the Gug- 
genheim Museum in New York. 

London University Fellowships 

The University of London invites 
applications for the Imperial Chemical 
Industries Research Fellowships in bio- 
chemistry. chemistry, chomotherapy. en- 
gineering. metallurgy, pharmacology. 
physics and allied subjects. 

Also offered by the University of 
London the Turner and Newall 
Research Fellowships in engineering. 
inorganic chemistry, physics and allied 


are 


subjects. 

Detailed regulations and application 
forms can be obtained from the Aca- 
demic Registrar, University of London, 
Senate House. W.C. 1, London. Appli- 
cations must be received not later than 
March 31: fellowships are tenable Oc- 
tober 1. 1954. 

Conference in Canada 

At a recent conference of registrars in 
Hamilton. Ont.. Douglas Burns Clarke. 
registrar of Sir George Williams College. 
Montreal. presented a paper on the topic, 
“A Study of Policies Followed by Cana- 
dian Universities with Respect to Ap- 
plications from Asiatic Students.” The 
paper discussed the problem of evaluat- 
ing the credentials of Asiatic students. 
especially students from China where 
schools have been in a constant state of 
flux. The report also raised such ques- 
Should character references. 
certificates of competence in English, and 
health certificates be required? Should 
first-year programs be adjusted to aid 
the process of integration? Could the 
requirement of a second language be 
waived by allowing such students to 


tions as: 


substitute courses in the history of west- 
ern culture? What steps can be taken to 
help them to adjust themselves socially 
to life in Canadian universities? 


Foreign Students Must Report 
During January 

Foreign students and other visitors 
are reminded that “the law requires that 
every alien who is in the United States 
on January 1. shall report his address 
during the month of January. Any alien 
who is temporarily absent on January | 
shall report his address within ten days 
after his return to the United States.” 
An Alien Address Report Card. Form 
1-53 may be obtained from any post- 
office or Immigration and Naturalization 


In Brief 


Smith College. Northampton, Mass. 
has inaugurated a “cultural exchange 
program” with Miranda House. the wo- 
men’s branch of the University of Delhi, 
for an exchange of information... A 
German student center, similar to the 
student houses of other nationalities in 
the Cité Universitaire. is to be built in 
Paris. financed jointly by the govern- 
The 
Nippon Times reports that negotiations 
are under way for the establishment of 
a “Prince Chichibu Foundation” to en- 
able Japanese students to study at the 
University of Oxford on fellowships in 
memory of the late Japanese prince . . 
The first holder of the King George VI 
scholarship to come to the U.S... David 
J. E. Dowler, has arrived to do research 
in English at Rice Institute . . . The 
American Association of University 
Women recently received one of the 
highest awards of the Federal Republic 
of Germany for its social and cultural 
contributions in furthering German- 
American understanding. 


ments of France and Germany 
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My First American Football 


international looking 


Last January the News BULLETIN printed a letter from a Ryukyuan GARIOA 
student describing his impressions of an all-girl football game at Evansville College 
in Indiana. This January we present the impressions of Traudl Retsch, a German 
girl who studied English and French philology at the University of South Carolina 
last year. Miss Retsch, an “ILE alumna,” is now working towards her degree at the 


University of Wurzburg in Bavaria. 


“It was in the beginning of the fall 
term 1952 at University of South Caro- 
lina. I had just got there after my six 
weeks orientation course at William and 
Mary College, Virginia. And I was con- 
vinced that I was sufficiently ‘orientated’ 
for my first entrance into academic 
spheres in the United States. Yet time 
should prove that it was not so — I did 
not know anything about the importance 
of fooball at an American university! ... 

“Our housemother took Renate, the 
other German exchange student at U.S.C, 
and |. with her in her car... When we 
found our seats we saw that we had a 
very good place: just in front of the 
band, the members of which were sitting 
behind us occupying several rows. in 
radiant red coats and with glittering in- 
struments. It was the first time I ever 
realized the existence of a university 
student band. since we do not have them 
in Germany -— at least not in this form. 

“Suddenly a murmur went through 
the crowd: the football plavers were 
entering the field. We were very much 
surprised to see their outfit — at the first 
moment they looked to me like people 
who were going to start a very danger- 
ous motoreycle-race. with their big hel- 
mets. their stuffed shoulders and legs. 
Yet very soon. we found out that this 
outfit was very necessary for this type 
of game. It was so different from our 
German Fussball (which is the Eng- 
lish soccer), and although both of us 


tried hard to find out the rules we had 
to give up after a while —no success! 
Even the big board which showed mys- 
teriously changing numbers, was not of 
great help to us. The most astonishing 
thing was. I thought. that this game is 
actually called FOOTball . . . for you 
play the ball with every part of your 
body but with the feet! 

“Another thing which we had never 
seen nor even heard of, were the cheer- 
leaders. We found them wonderful. and 
we tried to imagine some of our most 
serious and stiff German students in this 
role. Just the thought of it made me 
laugh out loud — but it did not take me 
long to know all the different cheers as 
well as any Carolina student. and I was 
shouting with the others with all my 
heart and voice, to the great amusement 
of my countryman. Renate. The one 
thing I did not like particularly was the 
fact that we all had to get up. and sit 
down, and get up again at especially 
exciting moments of the play. It was a 
nuisance to me since I never noticed 
anything particularly exciting or out- 
standing I always saw the players 
wrestling for the ball. jumping here and 
there and lying in a dangerous-looking 
knot on the grass! 

“At the interval there another 
surprise for us: the march of the play- 
ing band in the field in symmetrical 
arrangement and in front of it the major- 
ettes! [ was very much impressed by 
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the ability of those girls to throw their 
legs. And I felt almost as if we were at 
a circus when | saw the ‘major major- 
ette’, doing a breathtaking experiment 
with a lighted torch. 

“The mood of everybody was happy. 
We assumed then, at the end. that South 
Carolina must have won and we hailed 


to the heroes with the same enthusiasm 
as the spectators who had seen the game 
with quite different eyes. But I dare say 
that nobody can have enjoyed it more 
than Renate and I did —two German 
girls who had gone without the slightest 
idea of how many surprises we would 


find.” 


International Incident — Continued from page 16 


generally. “We have enjoyed your visit 
so much.” I turned to Mrs. Fernandes 
and said, “It has been a real pleasure.” 

“Bebé.” she said, touching Barry’s 
head, “Bar-ree.” 

“Come any time.” my husband said 
to Mr. Yashamoto. “Show you those 
Japanese coins.” 

They were all moving gradually to- 
ward the front door, and then, when 
they reached it, they passed through it 
in single, file, as they had entered, and 
lined up again on the front lawn. 


“Thank you again very much,” Mr. 
Yashamoto said, and my husband and 
I both said, “Do come again,” and 
Laurie called out, “Be seeing you, fel- 
las.” and Jannie and Sally called, “Bye! 
Bye! Bye!” 


They wandered off down the college 
road, our guests, conversing among 
themselves, and pausing once for a min- 
ute while Mr. Babar turned and took a 
long look at the outside of our house 
and wrote in his notebook. 


Japan's International House — Continued from page 39 


The International House of Japan has 
been made possible through a_ grant 


from the Rockefeller Foundation and 
from funds raised locally in Japan. The 
writer will serve as managing director 
with Gordon Bowles. who is teaching 
anthropology at the University of Tokyo, 


serving as co-director. 

Inquiries concerning facilities which 
will be provided to visiting foreign schol- 
ars may be obtained by writing to The 
International House of Japan, Inc., Bank 
of Tokyo, Marunouchi Branch, 2, 1- 
chome. Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 


A meeting of the Japanese 
Studies Seminar. Foreign re- 
search scholars meet monthly 
at the International House of 
Japan to discuss topics of mu- 
tual interest, occasionally with 
some leading Japanese author- 
ity as guest speaker. 
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Books and Periodicals 


Art and Everyman, a Basis for Ap- 
preciation, by Margaret Bulley, has re- 
cently been published in two volumes 
by B. T. Batsford Ltd. of London. This 
is a new kind of art book; it is dedi- 
cated to “John and Mary, no matter 
from what country they come”— to any 
young couple with no previous artistic 
training who are about to furnish their 
first home. Miss Bulley believes that 
discernment in matters of art is not the 
monopoly of the professional, but the 
birth right of everyone; her aim is to 
help the ordinary man to discriminate 
between the true and the counterfeit in 
art. Each chapter contains a short in- 
troduction followed by many illustra- 
tions with commentary. The method is 
visual and comparative: the aim is for 
the reader. by study of the illustrations 
as much as by a reading of the text, to 
become aware of what is artistically 
harmonious. Volume I is primarily con- 
cerned with house furnishings and _ar- 
chitecture, Volume II with paintings and 
sculpture. 


Women and Education is the new- 
est publication in Unesco’s Problems in 
Education series. As a result of the joint 
questionnaire on the access of women 
to education which was sent to Ministers 
of Education by Unesco and the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education. intensive 
studies were begun in three countries. 
The book contains the following essays: 
“Women and Education in Chile” by 
Amanda Labarca, director of Summer 
Schools and University Extension, Uni- 


versity of Chile: “Women and Educa- 
tion in India” by K. L. Joshi and P. D. 
Shukla. who are both assistant educa- 
tional advisers to the Government of 
India: and “Women and Education in 
Yugoslavia” by Mrs. Mitra Mitrovich, 
member of the Yugoslav National Com- 
mission for Unesco and Mrs. Vide Tom- 
isch, People’s Deputy. Belgrade. Chile, 
India and Yugoslavia were chosen be- 
cause it was felt that a consideration of 
education for women in these countries 
would help to illustrate several import- 
ant aspects of the problem. 


The Library of Congress has publish- 
ed a 163-page bibliographical guide to 
books and periodical literature dealing 
with the regions of Southeast Asia. En- 
titled Southeast Asia: An Annotated 
Bibliography of Selected Reference 
Sources and compiled by Cecil Hobbs 
of the Library’s Division of Orientalia, 
it is another of the Library's publica- 
tions designed to assist research workers 
in finding material about certain geo- 
graphical areas. particularly those that 
are important in current world affairs. 
The bibliography is divided into seven 
parts: Southeast Asia in general, Burma, 
Thailand. Indo-China, Malaya, Indone- 
sia, and the Philippines. Each part lists 
works dealing with the following sub- 
jects: general background — including 
geography and physical setting, history, 
politics, and government: economics — 
including agriculture, labor, commerce 
and trade, transportation and communi- 
cations, and population; social condi- 
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tions — including education, health and 
ethnology; and cultural life — including 
language, literature, fine arts and _ re- 
ligion. Southeast Asia may be purchased 
from the Card Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C., $1.15 a 
copy. 


New Horizons at Tzentzenhauro is the 
story of one year of work at Unesco’s 
Fundamental Education Center for Lat- 
in America. A team of five “funda- 
mental education experts” sent out from 
the regional center at Patzcuaro spent 
fifteen months in the village of Tzent- 
zenhauro, 


They had little difficulty in seeing what 
was wrong. The water supply was polluted 
and there were five cases of typhoid in the 
village. There were no latrines and young- 
sters were coming down with dysentery.... 
Out in the fields, the maize and wheat 
were planted haphazard. There was no se- 
lection of seeds, there were no fertilizers... 
Every man in the village had gone to 
school, half of them were illiterate because 
they had never had anything to read since. 

The five outsiders decided that Tzentzen- 
hauro’s most urgent needs were a pure 
water supply, latrines and effective cam- 
paign against lice. The people listened to 
them respectfully and went on doing things 
in the same old way, 

Then tactics were changed. The new- 
comers visited the people in their homes 
and in their fields. They even played a 
game of basketball with them on the. vil- 
lage’s dirt court... . It was then that they 
discovered the village had two main preoc- 
cupations—- rebuilding its school and pav- 
ing the basketball court.... They explained 
that no one could haul in sand and asphalt 
for a basketball court over the mainstreet 
of the village, navigable only by burro. It 
was up to the village to repair the street. 

Twelve men set up a “village improve- 
ment committee” and made the rounds of 
the farmers. . . . Once Tzentzenhauro had 
gained momentum, there was no stopping 
it. Huge boulders were blasted out of the 
road and dump trucks pulled up to the 
village square. . . . The basketball court 
was paved, The school was rebuilt. An old 
maize warehouse took on a coat of white- 
wash and became a social center. 


The outsiders watched. They waited until 
this wave of enthusiam reached its crest 
and only then did they begin to talk about 
guano for the wheat fields, vegetables for 
the land near the lake, and a latrine for 
the school. And the village was ready to 
listen—- for they were no longer outsiders. 
Mr. Lucas Ortiz, who opened the 
Patzcuaro center in 1951, stated that 
the four cardinal points of fundamental 
education were: man must protect his 
health: he must put the natural re- 
sources surrounding him to good use; 
he has the right to a dignified home 
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Animals in Another.’ An educational 
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by students when they return to their 
own countries 


life: he has the right to leisure and the 
right to enjoy it. Literacy must come 
later, he said, for it is no use teaching 
a man to read and write unless he is 
convinced it will help him in his daily 
life. A second regional center was open- 
ed in Egypt in 1953 to serve the Arab 
world with the same basic purpose: to 
train technicians in fundamental educa- 
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tion who will be qualified to work in 
their own countries at the completion 
of their courses. 

Copies of this booklet may be obtain- 
ed in the United States by sending 40 
cents per copy to the International 
Documents Service. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 2960 Broadway. New York 


Travel Abroad, Frontier Formalities. 
Facilities for Educational Travel. re- 
vised edition 1952 published by Unesco. 
contains regulations for temporary vis- 
its. health and currency regulations for 
over 200 countries and territories. For 
the larger countries it also includes in- 
formation about travel facilities and or- 
ganizations assisting vouth travel 
abroad. The book which costs $4.50 per 
copy and is available in the United 
States from the Columbia University 
Press, New York City, is an important 
reference guide for those concerned 
with foreign travel. For an additional 
SL.75 per vear. the compilers will send 
special sheets of additional information 
and regulations. to keep the publication 
up to date. 


Labor Scholarships Abroad, i pamphlet 
viving information on opportunities fer 
trade unionists to study in other coun- 
tries. has been published by the Ameri- 
ean Labor Edueation Service. 1776 
Broadway. New York 19. N.Y. One to 
ten copies are available without charge: 
ten cents per copy in quantity. 


Workers Abroad, Volume Il, a report 
on Uneseo Study Tours in Europe. 1952 
vives a good picture of LUneseo’s plan 
to introduce workers to their counter- 
parts in other countries. The program 


planners worked in close cooperation 
with international organizations of 
workers. Each group was made up of 
workers occupied in the same industry 
or belonging to the same organization; 
each group chose its own place and pro- 
gram of study and was received by the 
corresponding workers’ organization in 
the host country. The workers on tour 
visited homes. factories and points of 
veneral cultural interest. The booklet 
contains a list of cooperating organiza- 
tions for those who may be interested 
in the future tours. 


When Peoples Speak to Peoples, An 
\ction Guide to International Cultural 
Relations by Harold E. Snyder (Ameri- 
can Council on Edueation), is based 
largely upon the activities of two Ameri- 
can voluntary agencies which were or- 
eanized to give educational and other 
assistance to the devastated countries of 
Europe following World War Il— the 
Commission for International Eduea- 
tional Reconstruction and = the Com- 
mission on the Oeecupied Areas. Mr. 
Snyder who was director of both com- 
missions tells what the commissions did 
and how they went about it. Ino the 
second part of the book he presents a 
manual for use by voluntary agencies 
and educational institutions seeking to 
develop sound programs of international 
cultural relations. Twenty-five specific 
types of projects or activities are de- 
scribed. with illustrative listing of 
agencies working in each separate field. 
$3.00, 206 pp. 


World Horizons for Teachers })\ Leon- 
ard S. Kenworthy ‘Bureau of Pub- 
lications. Teachers College. Columbia 
Lniversity) was written to help educa- 
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tors to stimulate education for world- 
mindedness, The descriptions of what 
is now being done in this field in schools 
and colleges will be of interest to teach- 
ers, curriculum workers. administrators. 


and professors of education. The au- 
thor’s proposals include suggestions for 
improving both in-service and _pre- 


service teacher education programs. 
$3.25. 100 pp. 


Language Teaching at Yale — Continued from page 28 


guage teaching and of an extension of 
linguistic analysis. 

(5) There is a need for regional confer- 
ences to carry on the work of this inter- 
national conference. 

(6) A much better international organ- 
ization in the language field is needed and 
in order to achieve this more rapidly the 
organization of language groups on the na- 
tional level should also be greatly improved. 


This brief survey of language teach- 
ing at Yale has inevitably led to a con- 
sideration of the activity in the language 
field both on the national and the inter- 


national scenes. Yale has contributed 
in modest ways to this activity. Other 
universities have done as much er more. 
It is clear, however, that any university 
which takes seriously its duty to re- 
examine its work and to improve its 
standards must inevitably associate itself 
with the forces of advancement in any 
given field. Happily the teaching of 
languages. favored as it is by world 
events. is one of the most rapidly ad- 
vancing of these fields. 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE... 


The Institute of International 


Education is a non-profit agency 


which administers 

exchange-o]-persons programs 

between the United States and 74 countries. 

Approximately 4,000 students. teachers. technicians, 

and specialists study or train ina country other 

than their own each year through its programs. 

Founded in 1919 by Stephen Duggan. klihu Root, 

and Nicholas Murray Butler. the Institute is now the largest 
private agency in the field of international education. 

As a private, tax-exempt corporation tt depends upon foundations, 


corporations, and individuals to support its work. 
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